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DEDICATION. 



TO THE VBBT EEVEEEND H. B. MACARTNEY, D,D. 
DEAN AND AECHDEACOH OF MELBODKNE, 

Very Reveubsd Sib, 

Encouraged by the great and growing interest mani- 
fested bj all classea of tha community in the cause of 
Education, and anxious to contribute in some degree, 
however slight, to the advancement of so important an 
object, I have long desired to lay before the public of 
Victoria and the adjacent Colonies some of the results 
of forty years' experience as a. Schoolmaster. 

With this purpose in view, I was naturally led to 
seek the countenance of one whose earnest and continuous 
efforts have inseparably associated his name with the 
8ul»iect of the following pages ; and I therefore rejoice 
in the privilege of dedicating this work to you. Sir, to 
whose exertions much that ia hopeful in our educational 
prospects may be justly attributed. 

With sentiments of unfeigned respect, I have the 
honour to subscribe myself, 

Very Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

STEPHEN SKINNER. 




PREFACE. 



The eai'ly part of this work was published some years 
since, in a separate form ; and having been very favour- 
ably received by the Public and the Periodical Critics 
of the day, has been for some time out of print. It 
has now undergone a thorough revision to adapt it to 
the peculiar requirements of the Australian Colonies; 
but a considerable portion, having been written during 
a fourteen years' residence in Victoria, will be perceived 
to have a more direct reference to its peculiar capa- 
bilities and aspect, as a grand field for educational ad- 
vancement. The Author may be permitted to add that, 
although chiefly addressed to Parents and Guardians, 
and to Gentlemen who have recently engaged in, or are 
preparing for, the scholastic profession, yet, at this im- 
portant period of our political existence, the work may 
perhaps be found suggestive to others whose influence 
in our councils may prove of paramount importance ; — 
now, especially, when our political status in the commu- 
nity of nations seems mainly to depend, under Divine* 
Providence, on the direction given to our Educational 
Institutions. 

A life-time devoted to the Theory and Practice of 
Education, as an Author and a Schoolmaster, may per- 
haps be thought to justify some degree of confidence in 
the correctness of the views here presented, and the 
conclusions arrived at ; having been tested by long ex- 
perience, and sanctioned by success. 




PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



Most of the following Essays having previoiiBlj appeared 
in periodical works connected with edncation, it has 
been suggested to the author that their re-publication, 
in a collected form, might tend to promote the object 
to which the greater part of his life has been devoted 
— the benefit of the rising generation. 

To such an appeal, so supported ; originating too 
with persons having a deep interest in the subject — 
the Parents and Friends of his pupils — he felt neither 
inclined, nor indeed at liberty, to demur; and the present 
volume is the result. How far it may have the tendency 
attributed to it, must be determined by more impartial 
judges than the friends of the author; — he will only 
state that should the anticipations of its promoters be 
realized, . two other parts, the one on the " Moral " and 
the other on the " Physical Education of Youth," are 
intended to follow in quick succession. 

The present portion, it may be observed, appears 
under the peculiar ■ disadvantage, that the papers of 
which it consists having been published separately, and 
at various times, they will probably be found deficient 
in that dependant connexion, and unity of design, which 
might otherwise have been imparted to them. 

Two letters are subjoined, containing further illus- 
trations of the topics previously considered, and replies 
to certain objections which appeared, some time since, 
in the " English Journal of Education." 
WirKhmoreSill Academy, 
July 10(A, 1S44. 
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AxTHODOs the ciiltivstion of the InUlUct is usually con- 
sidered the primary, and too often the sole purpose of 
Education, yet, in the more extended sense of the teim, 
no system can be deemed complete whicli does not pro- 
vide for, as a matter of the utmost importance, the 
formation of sound religious and moral principles: and 
also secure such treatment, in youth, as may tend to 
develop the physical enei^ies ; and thus to give to all 
the faculties, mental, moral, and bodily; the greatest 
degree of expansion and vigour of which they are 
respectively susceptible. 

Education may therefore bo conveniently treated of 
under this threefold view,* — ss its object is the intellect, 
the moral principle, and the health as under' the influence 
of physical training ; and although these have a mutual 
dependence on each other, much more close than is 
UHually supposed, yet, for the soke of clearness, they 
will bo considered separately in the following pages ; 



* The above, it will be perceived, ij intended as generally 
introductor? to the three parts referred to in the original Preface ; 
the last of which is still however in maniucripC, but will shortly be 
published, iliould the preacnt work be favourably received. 



XU INTRODUCTION. 

and it will thence be the more clearly seen, how much 
depends on a judicious course being adopted with reference 
to this initial step iu the path of life. 

Nor will it be deemed an invidious task which the 
author has imposed upon himself, when it is remembered 
that schGmeB and suggestions for the improvement of the 
Tarious professions, are daily published by their respective 
practitioners, and, for the moat part, favourably received ; 
that a new theory, or an improvement in the practical 
operation of a system already established is, at least, 
received with respectful attention, if not hailed with 
applause. Yet it has been often remarked that "a 
treatise on education, in general, or on any particular 
branch of it, is not unfrequently viewed as an . attempt 
to invite attention to the author's particular establishment, 
and is therefore received' with a degree of caution 
which upon any other consideration, it is difficult to 
account for." Why however, it may be fairly asked, 
should motives less disinterested be ascribed to a teacher 
of youth, in recommending a certain course of discipline 
or method of instruction, and in candidly expressing hia 
objections to others, than to the skilful surgeon who 
proposes a new mode of treatment for a particular 
malady ; the experienced lawyer who undertakes to 
elucidate the intricacies of certain obscure departments 
of legal science, or the divine who publishes a new 
commentaiy on the Scriptures? Such, however, is ad- 
mitted to have been the case in numerous instances, — 
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a considerEitioti which haa doubtteEs operated unfavoui-ably 
upon the progress of ediicational practice, b^ preventing 
many of our most talented and successful preceptors 
jrom publishing the fruits of tbeir labours, and of their 
experimental acquaintance with the youthful mind, for 
the guidance of their successors, and the consequent 
bene 6 1 of society. 

Undeterred by such considerations, the writer of the 
following pages presumes to lay before the public a few 
bints, on subjects not asuall; treated of in books on 
education ; being some of the results of more than 
forty years' experience in tuition ; trusting that however 
unimportant some of his saggeatioua may appear to the 
general reader, they may be appreciated by those who, 
from being engaged in kindred pursuits, and having a 
practical knowledge of the difficulties attending them, 
are qualified to judge of the correctness of the plans 
proposed, as well as of their utility in facilitating 
Bcholastic duties. 

It must have fallen within the observation of most 
parents and friends of youth, — especially of those en- 
gaged in their instruction, — and indeed of every one 
who has attentively regarded the progress of education, 
in modern times, that, with a view to future advance- 
ment, health and a sound constitution are too often 
sacrificed to the acquisition of intellectual* superiority : 
and that, on the other hand, from an apprehension of 
this pernicious effect of immoderate application ; and 



iN-riionucTioN. 



h-oin K wcll-foundod but misdipected aniiety for their 
pKfneal welfaro, the mentnt fkauUies of youth often f«il 
to reooivo their du9 dovalopniont If, then, by a com- 
pftpiaon of the variouB and widely different methods of 
tuition &nd diBclpline which, from time to time, have 
Uon Hubmilted to the public, a, plan can be proposed 
and a ejBtein indicated, by which these opposite evils 
may be averted, — by which the bodily and mental 
powers may be alike promoted, and rendered mutually 
Biibaervient ; and thiit, too, without detriment to the 
moral culture, — an object of vital importance in education 
will be attained. It is judiciously observed by an ex- 
perienced teacher,* that " it ia not to be supposed that 
any system of education can be adopted which shall 
comprehend every possible benefit, and exclude every 
possible inconvenience. In almost everything human a 
compromise must be made. As we approach one ad- 
vantage we generally recede from another ; and a greater 
evil can sometimes be avoided only by submitting to a 
less." Though in the important business of education 
we must relinquish speculative opinions, yet happily 
something like an amalgamation of dissimilar but salu- 
tary elements may be effected. Thus, to combine, in 
some measure, the advantages of public and of private 
education, the number of pupils may be limited, so that 
while the advantages of competition among themselves may 
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INTRonuCTION. XV 

be secured, each m&y receive iadividual attention and 
assistance, in addition to tha general routine of in- 
struction and superintendence afforded in tbe school- 
room; — "not certainly," as the same author remarks, 
" to Bftve the pupil the labour of performing hta own 
exercises ; not to prevent but atimulate the exertion of 
his own powers ; to explain to him the subject pro- 
posed ; to illustrate the principles of composilion ; to 
relieve him from any difficulty that may impede his 
progress ; to enable him to proceed aright, or to correct 
what is amiss ; to supply, in short, whatever the regu- 
lations of tbe school may not admit, or the thought- 
lessness of youth may have neglected." 

In the following pages, it is hoped, some suggestions 
will be found, tending to realize the advantages above 
enumerated ; and to guard against or diminish — if it 
be impossible wholly to remove — the various causes of 
regret and disappointment, which have become almost 
proverbial in reference to the ordinary systems of edu- 
cation. 

In conclusion, the author would observe, that nothing 
is proposed in the following essays, which has not been 
tested by experience, and found productive of successful 
results. 




ON FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

"Thb object of educfttion is, first, to cultiyate the vftriouB prindples 
of DDT Dature, both spcculativo and active, in sucb : 
aa ta hiiag them to the greatest perfection of which they are 
susceptible ; and, secondly, bj -watching over tbe impressions 
and asaociationa ivhich the mind receives in early life, I 
it against the inQaences of prevailing errors ; and, as far as 
possible, to engage its prepossessions on tbe side of truth." — 
Professor Slewart's lairoductuin to the Elements qf Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. 

That many peculiarities of temper and dieposition, which 
are erroneouslj ascribed to natural causes or hereditary 
constitution, are, in fact, only the effects of impressiona 
received in infancy; that much of the good and evil 
which malce up the individual character, ia the result of 
extraneous circumstances acting upon the original tem- 
perament and the unformed, passive intellect, are facts 
too clearly demonstrated by recent discoveries in mental 
science, as well as by ordinary observation, to require 
any confirmation from argument. It may therefore suSice 
to remark, that such being the great Importance of early 
associations, inasmuch S9 to them may be traced, in a 



large majority of inatances, the right or wrong direction 
of the affections and deaires, as well as the various de- 
grees of mental vigour which distinguish different indi- 
viduals, the watchful care of parents and guardians to 
give a favourable bias to the mind, at an early period, 
is imperatively demanded, as being essential to the future 
welfare and successful career of the objects of their 
Holicitude :^ 



"Adeo . 






mulium mt."- 



Wherc the reasoning powera have been cultivated in 
unison with the expansion of the moral sentiments, the 
temper and dispoaition will sympathize, even at an early 
age, with the healthy state of the mental faculties; and, 
eombined with a due regard to the physical welfare, will 
easentially tend to form what appears to approach the 
nearest to that ideal perfection of human nature, which 
it is one leading object of education to secure. 

At this preliminary stage in the journey of life 
maternal influence is most powerfully exerted ; and per- 
haps for this reason, I may be the more readily excused 
for availing myself of the remarks of a lady,* whose 
opinion upon this branch of the subject, will carry more 
weight than that of one who, like the present writer, 
has been chiefly conversant with the more advanced 
periods of youth : — " Could the biographers of illustrious 



* Mre Elizubelh Uniniltoii. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 3 

men attain a perfect knowledge of all they had received 
from early education, I am fully persuaded that it would 
ehed a lustre on the maternal character conspicuoua as 
glorious.'' Again, " Tt is to maternal care that the most 
important period of life is solely intrusted; let me not 
then be deemed presiimptnous, if I premise that the 
woman who would educate her child with success, must 
begin by educating herself. She must not be saducad 
by indolence to decline the task, as beyond her ability; 
but listen to the suggestions of conscience and common 
Bense, which will not fail to convince her, that reason 
and reflection are within the power of every rational 
creature. For the exercise of these happily no depth 
of erudition is necessary: some reading upon the subject 
she may indeed find expedient, as ideas may be suggested 
by books, which her own experience and reflection may 
not he able to Jbrnish." 

To these judicious remarks, I would venture to add, 
that although the early influence referred to will operate 
rather on the moral sentiments than on the intellectual 
powers — more on the heart than the head, — yet it may 
he safely affirmed, that much of what is generally taken 
for natural endowment or innate sagacity at a more ad- 
vanced period, may be reasonahly attribnted to the precepts 
and conversation of the mother at a period of childhood 
too early to attract attention, or to he duty appreciated 
If, however, as may be easily proved, the future happi 
ness of each individual depends more on the ejiercise 
of the benevolent affections than on the acuteness of 



the understandiDg, the duty of embracing the earliest 
opportunities of cultivating the good, and extirpating, as 
far as possible, the evil principles of our nature, will 
appear in its true light, as one on which the proper train- 
ing of the future generation, and the consequent happi- 
ness of the community mainly depend. 

As a farther confirmation of the preceding obser- 
vations, and the inferences dednaible from them, a more 
recent, and not less valuable testimony,* may here be 
adduced. " They (the mothers), as the guardian angels 
of man's infancy, are charged with a mission ; to them 
ia committed the implanting of that heavenly germ to 
which God must indeed give the increase, but for the 
early culture of which they are answerable. The im- 
portance of early impressions — of home impressions — is 
proved by the extreme difficulty of eradicating or counter- 
acting them, if bad. Conscientious teachers of youth 
can bear ample testimony to this fact. They have often 
occasion to lament with grief and humiliation the power- 
leasness of their most devoted endeavours to remove early 
bad impressions, or to do any thing more than just 
palliate the effects of unfavourable domestic influences — 
of an unhealthy domestic atmosphere. It is the mother, 
who, as the aource of moral influence, is the former of 
the moral atmosphere." 

That the earliest impressions are commonly the 
most durable; that the foundation of future 



" Wonian'a Mitsion." — Parker, London. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 5 

in sciecce or virtue aiust be laid at an early age, are 
maKiiDS which, having never been controvertsd, may be 
considered as indisputable. How important then must 
it be, in an educational point of view, to secure an 
early predilection for learning and literary excellence, by 
causing them to be always spoken of in the hearing 
of youth, not only as highly desirable in themselves, 
and &B affording powerful aid in the attainnaent of 
future distinction, but more especially as greatly enlarge 
ing the sphere of usefulness to their possessors, and 
affording more ample means and opportunities of pro- 
moting the welfare of their fellow creatures. 

In few things do families differ more than in this. 
In some may he perceived an incipient love of hooks 
in children of a very early age ; a lively curiosity is 
exhibited by them upon matters of utility or ingenuity 
— of nature or art : while in others, it is only when 
they are old enough for school that learning receives 
attention ; and then, not as a source of refined and in- 
tellectiial gratification, and as a means of elevating, 
purifying, and enlarging the mind, but simply as a 
necessary qualification for gaining a subsistence. In the 
former case, the infantile scholars, though they do not, 
like Pope, "lisp in numbers," yet they lisp their Utile 
lessons to each other so often and so cheerfully as to 
show very plainly that such occupations are congenial 
to their tender minds ; — that they have been familiarized 



by early conversation, and 
associations. How much 



1 attractive by plet 
t facilitate iheii' 



gresa, when the regular busineaa, the sjatematic course 
of ethi cation commences, needs hardly to be insisted 
upon, since the experience or observation of almost every 
one who has given a moderate share of attention to the 
early growth of the human faculties will furnish him 
with ample proofs and illustrations of the fact. In such 
cases, the duties of school are only a. con tin nation of 
tho occupations begun at home ; the same curiosity exists, 
with additional opportunities of gratifying it; the same 
thirst for information, with improved advantages for its 
acquisition ; leisure, books, instruction, association with 
kindred minds, engaged in one common pursuit, render 
school, in such cases, the seat not of learning only but 
of delight. The voluntary exercises at home are easily 
exchanged for the more methodical coarse of study pre- 
scribed at school; and the mind having tasted tho en- 
joyment which springs from the exertion of its own 
powers, is almost unconsciously led to delight in such 
employment as may call them forth. Happy, thrice 
happy, they whose minds have thus early been tinctured 
with a taste for literature and the liberal arts ! No un- 
accustomed effort is required to overcome long-indulged 
repugnance to study ; no painful exertion to redeem mis- 
spent time. Even the vacations are anticipated rather 
as seasons for gratifying the feelings of afFection, and 
the exercise of "home-bred eympathiea," and all the 
amiable sensibilities of onr nature, than as opportunities 
of relaxation from study— much less of emancipation from 
the repulsive drudgery of school. In minds so trained, 
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no such repulsion exists : the onl^ difference 
during such intervals, more discursive rambles are in- 
dulged iu the fields of knowledge; more variety is en- 
joyed, but the mind is eiiually engaged; and the memory, 
relieved for a time from the uniform exercise of reten- 
tion, is agreeably enriched from more miscellaneous 
sources of information. 

Such are a few of the more obvious advantages of 
an early acquaintance with literary pursuits — of entering 
on the path of learning in the morning of life. 

Let ua now briefly compare the state of mind here 
described with the condition of those whose first ac- 
quaintance with books begins with their entrance at 
school. The unwonted confinement, the tasks, the rules 
and restrictions, are all formidable grievances. The de- 
privation of some portion of physical exercise, nay, the 
mere circumstance of not having all their time at their 
own disposal, present almost invincible objections and 
obstacles to the novice. No wonder that, to such young 
persons, learning should appear arrayed in gloomy garb, 
with a frowning and repulsive aspect, and become as- 
sociated in the mind with ideas of coercion and loss of 
liberty. Such cases have an especial claim to the exer- 
cise of discriminating indulgence, and require judicious 
treatment — so to graduate asperities necessarily attending 
the commencement of a studious career, that they may 
he met and surmounted in succession, rather than en- 
countered in their collective difficulty. Much good may 
here be efl'ected by individual attention; o 
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I incurred by its neglect. No wonder that the health 

should frequently suffer, and sometimes sink, during the 
f 
I abrupt transition from idleness to exertion. How ,many 

' ' have fallen victims to sudden application to study, for 

which the mind had not been previously prepared by 

early discipline, when the intellectual powers had become 

intractable from want of exercise, and the taste and 

habits too iirmly established to admit of the requisite 

alteration! But how smoothly do others, even of the 

most dissimilar characters in many respects, appear to 

glide from the domestic circle to scholastic engagements; 

I 
I 

from thence to the scene of future usefulness, of pri- 
vate respectability, or of public distinction! — 



^'Tlieir different tastes in various arts displayed. 

i 

like tempered harmony of light and shade, 
j With friendly union in one mass shall blend, 

I And this adorn the state, and that defend." — ^Barbauld. 




ON TEE ORDER IN WHICH THE MENTAL FACULTIES 

USUALLY UNFOLD THEMSELVES; CONSIDERED IN 

BBFEBENCE TO EDUCATION. 

" Nov ergo pcrdamus priiDnm statini tcmpna : atque to minui, qutxl 
Initia literaruni eola memoria constant ; qus non modo jam est 
in parviB, Bed tum otiam tcnaciaaima est." Quist. 

A NOTION prevails very generally in the present day, which, 
on account of its close connexion with the practical 
details of education, appears deserving of a little investi- 
gation, before we yield implicit assent to its accuracy. 
It is, that nothing should be presented to the youthful 
mmd, or constitute a part of elementary instruction, 
which cannot be fully understood by the learner, or 
which is not on a level with nis capacity : that the 
memory and the judgment, for instance, should advance 
pari passu, and nothing be committed to the former 
which the latter is not able to render immediately 
available. A little attention to the order in which the various 
faculties of the mind display tliemselves, the gradual 
espansion they respectively attain, and the final develop- 
ment of the whole, will, I believe, tend greatly to 
modify the opinion referred to. 
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Aa the memory is that power of the mind whicli is 
generally impaired the aoonest as life advances, ao it is 
the first which becomes uaeful in the business of edu- 
cation. Most persons must bare observed, that children, 
at a very early age, are retentive of facts and events, 
and capable of eommittiog to memory many things which 
nevertheless they are unable to comprehend : in other 
words, that the development of the retentive has preced- 
ed that of the reflective fkculty. Thus children are 
early taught to repeat hymns and other pieces of poetry, 
to spell words, and to learn rules, which tbey do not 
and nauDoC, as yet*, apprehend the meaning of, but 
which are highly serviceable when the mind is arrived 
at a greater degree of maturity. Here, then, taking 
nature for our guide, we have one obvious rule for the 
right commencement of education ; we perceive that me- 
mory is the faculty with which, being the soonest capa- 
ble of cultivation, we ought to begin our course of 
instruction, making it our principal instrument for the 
acquisition of learning, and preparing it, by exercise, 
for future usefulness ; while means, at the same time, 
may be in operation for eliciting the still latent powers 
of the mind. This is a branch of the didactic science 
apparently but little understood ; most persons consider- 
ing it useless, if not pernicious, to encumber, (as thoy 
term it,) a child's memory with what it has not, at 
present, the ability to understand. They appear to 
forget that the stores treasured up in the memory are 
the very materials upon which the superior faculties will 
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afterwards have to employ themaelvea. This, then, 

should be kept in constant exercise : not a day should 
be allowed to paaa without some addition to the mental 
treasury, "Nulla dies sim linea;" except, perhaps, during 
those periodical seasons of relaxation which are found by 
experience to be not more conducive to the health of the 
body than to the vigour of the mind. By tbeae means, or- 
thography and a copious store of words, some of the defi- 
nitions and rules of grammar, with the more easy 
ai'ithmetical tables, may be accumulated for future use 
while the reasoning faculty remains, in a great measure 
dormant ; the symbols may ba rendered familiar, though 
the corresponding ideas have not yet arisen in the mind, 
nor the thoughts which they are intended hereafter to 
convey been suggested to it. 

As in a chain each hnk is only the precursor of 
the next, so the mental powers stand closely associated : 
for, in the mean-time, the imagination and other faculties 
of slower growth gradually awake from their chrysalis 
stale and begin to exert themselves, and the mind be- 
comes susceptible of the beauties of poetry and elegant 
composition, — indeed, of all that is included in that com- 
prehensive term, belles lettres; and thus, under judicious 
management, an attachment to literature may be per- 
manently acquired. 

The understanding soon begins to dawn, and, 
while the memory is still occupied in making new 
acquisitions, and the imagination pluming its winga for 
future flights, some of their earlier attainments arc 
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gradually beginning to exercise the reflective powers. 
The giii'dener is already culling some of his earlier 
fruits or blossoms, but ia not, or ought not to be, the 
less dihgent in preparing the ground for future crops: 
in other words, the judgment soon begins to act upon 
the stores which the memory bos treasured up ; but the 
latter must atiH be kept in active operation, to provide 
for the future demands of the other faculties. Thus, 
the understanding, the imagination, and the memory, 
though not co-ordinate, are harmoniously blended, and 
become mutually subservient to the mental growth. 

Hence the advantages of early cultivation and of an 
enlightened course of study will become strikingly 
apparent, if we consider that during the intellectual 
process just described, not only are acquisitions made. 
but habits are formed. The power of abstracting the 
mind from esternal objects, and of directing its energies 
to a given subject, is acquired ; and thus the power of 
calculation, resulting from the united operations of re- 
tention and reflection, becomes invigorated, and prepares 
the youth for steady application to any branch of study 
which circumstances may point out as moat eligibly 
connected with bis future destination. It will be readily 
admitted, because frequently felt, by persons accustomed 
to examine the operations of their own minds, that 
few things ate more inimical to succeas in studious 
pursuilii than that tendency uf the reasoning powers to 
Hy olf from the subject iu hand, and to become interest- 
ed upon others in no way connected with it, to deviate 
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into the bye-paths of fancy, while the less attractive one 
of close invBBtigation is partially forsaken: "The muse 
will take us on her airy wings, and vraft to scenes 
romantic," from which we are reluctantly compelled to 
return, or abandon the original purpose. This is an 
infirmity of mind to which persons of a lively and 
imaginative turn are especially liable, and which calls 
for the most strenuous efforts to resist it. Now any 
course of study which requires a continuous application 
of thought, and rivets the attention to a special object, 
helps in a great degree to rectify this erratic tendency, and 
if perse veringly continued, will ultimately subdue it. 
It is upon this principle that our universities very 
wisely insist upon a certain amount of mathematical 
knowledge from all who would enjoy the honours and 
advantages which they are authorised to bestow. " Why 
should men," it has been asl<ed, "designed for the 
clerical profession be required to understand geometry, 
algebra, or conic sections ? " Certainly not as a pre- 
paration for pulpit eloquence, nor from any very close 
ai&nity of mathematics with theology ; but because they 
have lung been found to strengthen the power of 
abstraction, to prepare the mind for a fixed and perse- 
vering application to those studies which the future 
profession of the individual may render necessary or 
desirable. They are pursued, indeed, in such cases, not 
as absolutely requisite in themselves, but as highly 
beneficial in the habits which they are known to generate. 
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To sum up this branch of the subject, in the words 
of a popular writer,* more eminent perbaps for the in- 
genuity of bis speculative opinions than for practical 
results, although on this occasion felicitously correct, 
"A child is a being endowed with all the faculties of 
huiAan nature, but none of them developed ; a hud not 
yet opened. When the bud nnclosea, every one of the 
leaves unfolds; not one remains behind. Such must be 
the process of education. No faculty in buntan nature 
but must be treated with the same attention ; for their 
co-agency alone con secure success." 

Thus, too, we may perceive that to possess much 
learning is hut one of the many qualifications of a 
teacher: the manner of imparting it ia an equally im- 
portant point, which only experience and an attentive 
study of the youthful mind can furnish. This is evi- 
denced in the biographies of Milton, Johnson, and 
others: — men pre-eminent in their personal attainments, 
but equally unsuccessful in their tutorial undertal^ings. 
It has been somewhat severely remarked, that "the 
manner of giving instruction is one thing, the instmctwn 
itself another, and no two objects can be more distinct. 
The worst manner may be employed to give the best 
instruction, and the best manner to give the worst in- 
struction. Sometimes both the worst are combined." 
Perhaps nothing has had a greater influence in pro- 
ducing so untoward a result than the erroneous notion 
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which the preceding remarks are designed to expose ; 
for if it he once admitted, that no attempt is to he 
made to store the mind ' with facts and terms until the 
understanding he sufficiently matured to perceive the 
tendency of the one, and to appreciate the meaning of 
the other, some of the most precious, hecause the ear- 
liest, opportunities of instruction will be irretrievably 
lost, and the memory will be occupied in acquiring a 
knowledge of rules and definitions, at a time when the 
understanding ought to be investigating truth, or apply- 
ing to a practical use the technical information which 
it had previously amassed. 



ESSAY III. 



ON THE EARLY FORMATION OF STUDIOUS HABITS. 



Ons great reason why there are so many individuals in 
the world who scarcely attain to mediocrity in tlie de- 
velopment imd exercise of their mental powers, seems to 
be the neglect of cultivation at an early age. In large 
families this is especially apt to occur. While very 
young, the mind is too ofLen allowed to follow its own 
hias, to acquire habits of indifference to study, and, in 
many cases, from want of exercise, to lose Ibe power of 
Application. 

Generally speaking, it ia only when a boy begins 
to attract notice by a native display of talent, or its 
opposite, an innate obtuseness of intellect, that attention 
to his progress is arrested. Then follows inquiry ; too 
often disappointment. It becomes, perhaps, apparent 
that less has been acquired than his ago might warrant, 
his friends in anticipating. Decided measures for re- 
deeming lost time are suggested, and hastily adopted. 
From the suddenness of the change disgust is too often 
produced; and if the same plan be persisted in, a fixed 
dislike of studious pui'suits is the frequent rcijiiU, 
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On the contrary, if in the early period of ctiildhood 
(I may almost say, in infancy) a taste for learning Lad 
been coupled with agreeable circumstances, — amusement, 
praise, trifling indulgences, and the various sources of 
childish delight which skilfiil mothers know so well how 
to apply, — an incipient relish for books and literary oc- 
cupations, exhibiting itself in a partiality for reading 
and intelligent conversation, and the display of a lively 
curiosity, terminating in a fondness for study and 
mental application would, in ail probability, have been 
the gratifying consequence. 

It is not the amount of learning thus obtained 
that should regulate our estimate of this important period, 
but the habits which this treatment is calculated to es- 
tablish. As this is the time when the most permanent 
and salutary tastes and habits of mind are acquired, so, 
on the other hand, it should never be forgotten that 
the most confirmed dislike to Btudy is often produced by 
a too great anxiety to promote the mental growth ; and 
that, in addition to the debilitating effects on the mind 
of involuntary efforts, aversion not unfrequently follows 
premature excitement It is not, perhaps, sufBciently 
borne in mind, that although intellectual exertion, when 
spontaneous, far from enfeebling, invigorates the mind ; 
yet when it is merely the effect of artificial or ex- 
traneous influence, while the good is only temporary, 
the pernicious effect is too often lasting. 

The ol^ect, in this early stage of the educational 
process, seems to be rather to create an appetite for 
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mental food than to satisfy it ; to awaken rather than 
to gratify curiosity ; to inspire a taste for reading, rather 
than to impose taeks. 

Ab well might we expect to invigorate the constitu- 
tion by loading a deranged or weak stomach with food, 
which it had not the power to digest, i a stead of 
previously strengthening it by suitable means, for the 
process which it had to perform, as to anticipate bene- 
ficial results from involuntary lessons and reluctant 
exertions. 

Our business is now to cberieb the first inclination 
to reading and reflection ; gently to stimulate the languid 
curiosity, — and this rather by partially gratifying than 
by satiating its desires ; seldom assigning anything as 
a task, but seizing every opportunity of associating in- 
telleotual employments with pleasure, and thus gradually 
leading the mind to seek its best enjoyments in the 
exereise of ita own powers. 

In some oases, books which have amusement only 
fbr their object may be usefully employed, until a fond- 
ness for reading, for its own sake, be established ; when 
auch as combine a portion of instruction with entertaia- 
ment may be gradually substituted ; until, at length, 
when a habit of confining tbo attention appears to be 
formed, we may employ such as are exclusively directed 
to utility. 

The formation of such habits is frequently retarded 
aod sometimes altogether prevented, by a too scrupulous 
regard to the character of the books to be perused. A 
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desire to minglo instructioa "with the earliest reading, 
and a fear of encouraging frivolous notions or a waste 
of timQ, bj permitting the perusal of books of mere 
amusement, often lead parents and others to substitute 
works of a more solid but less attractive description, for 
those which the child's unformed taste had prompted 
him to select Thus the charm is broken, reading is 
associated with the idea of study and application, and 
other plans of amusement at leisure hours are pursued, 
to the rejection of one which might have been gradually 
modified as the child's mind expanded ; while a habit 
calculated to have a most beneficial influence on his 
future career might have been permanently established. 
It is the practice of applying to books for entertain- 
ment, and associating with them the ideas of relaxation 
and enjoyment, which is, at this early period, the great 
desideratum. As the mind acquires atrongth, it will in- 
stinctively seek for stronger food ; and it ia in watching 
this appetite and skilfully ministering to its wants that 
much of the talent for teaching consists. So that they be 
perfectly innocent in their moral tendency, there seems 
to be no reasonable ground of objection to the tales and 
other works of imagination which children appear almost 
universally to delight in. They will speedily reject them 
if too puerile; and less disagreeable methods may be 
resorted to for strengthening the growing intellect than 
laying an embargo on "Robinson Crusoe" and his worthy 
compeers. If works of fiction were employed for tJie purpose 
of generating a love of reading, and their perusal gradually 
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diacoDtinued after they had answered this salutary par- 
pose, instead of being the bane of our youth, they might 
be numbered among the best friends of our childhood. 
The writer of the present work has not only acted 
upon this principle in the aiTangement of what may be 
appropriately termed " a graduated school library," the 
books being selected in accordance with the expanding 
faculties of the young ; but has frequently recommended 
a similar course of treatment at home, where there ap- 
peared a positive aversion to study of any kind ; and 
generally with success when it has been patiently and 
consistently pursued. 

Having attempted in the preceding remarks to sug- 
gest some simple means of arousing the dormant and 
exciting the languid intellect in childhood, a few obser- 
vations ou minds of an opposite character {those which 
exhibit a premature development of the reasoning powers) 
<may not be misplaced. 

Much anxiety and distress of mind are frequently 
esperienoed by parents, from an impression that their 
oSspring are either positively deficient in understanding 
or inferior in intellectual vigour, to the general average 
of youth of their age, Happy would it be in many 
instances, were the evil to terminate in the uneasiness 
endured by the parents themselves; but it has often led 
to the adoption of injudicious treatment, or a partial 
neglect of mental culture, in those who ought to be 
the objects of their mast assiduous and hopeful care. 
In other cases an ef|Tially groundless exultation has been 
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indulged, at what appeared to indicate precocity of intellect ; 
and the delusion has led to yeiy different though not less 
pemiciouB consequences. The former impression has too 
often repressed parental exertion, while the latter has 
led to an undue preference far one member of a family 
to the comparative neglect, of the rest ; and that too, 
without conferring any benefit on the favoured party, 
but, on the contrary, with the baneful effect of making 
the individual conceited and unamiable, and frequently 
causing an indifference to the prosecution of those studies 
without which the most brilliant talents are worse than 
useless. The illustrious Bacon has not failed to notice 
and deprecate the consequences of these partial distinc- 
tions in families. " The difference in affection," he re- 
marks, "of parents towards their several children is many 
times unequal, and sometimes unworthy, especially in 
the mother : as Solomon saith, ' A wise son rejoiceth 
the father, hut an ungracious son shames the mother.' 
A man shall see, where there is a bouse full of children 
one or two of the eldest respected, and the youngest 
made wantons : hut, in the midst, some that are as it 
were forgotten, who may many times nevertheless prove 
the best." 

The hopes and fears' are, in most of the dissimilar 
cases above adverted to, equally unreasonable. It is with 
the mind as with Iruit prematurely forced, which seldom 
possesses the fine flavour of that which arrives at ma- 
turity in due season ; while too tardy a development of 
the fruit or the intellect is unfavourable to its ripening at 
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^. But between the two extremes of precocity and in- 
capacity there are happily many gradations, wliioh by 
judicious treatment may be made available to the highest and 
best pursuits and purposes of life; nor is the remarlc of the 
ancient the less true for its antiquity, that "illud ingeniorum 
Telut praecoi genus non perventt ad frugem, Placent 
heec annts comparata, deinde stat profectus, admiratio 
decreacit," 

Too early a display of talent is often followed by 
an intellectual torpor ; over-eicitement is succeeded by a 
mental paralysis, which gives abilities of a less osten- 
tatious character time to overtake those who had previously 
led the way in the march of mind ; and it will be 
found, in moat instances, equally true and consolatory, 
that the acquisitions made at a later period are, though 
less showy, more solid and durable. 

It is certainly very pleasing to parental fondness, to 
witness the early exhibition of superior abilities in those 
who are the objects of it. These will naturally excite 
the parent's warmest wishes and most sanguine aspira- 
tions ; but when it is remembered that, in almost every case, 
this premature advancement is made at the expense of 
health and longevity, and not unfrequently of intellectual 
expansion and vigour at a later period, it may tend to 
reconeile us to the absence of such evidences, and even 
cause us to rejoice if our gratification be deferred. 
The history of maniiind is replete with instances, not 
only of precocious talent erroneously directed, and often 
perniciously exercised, but of superior endowments 
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dwarfed or blighted by too eager endeavoars to promote 
their growth; and we may affirm, in the words of 
Gowper, that ''the aching hearts of ten thousand parents 
mourning under the bitterest of all disappointments, 
attest the truth of the allegation." 
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FALLACIES OF EDUCATION. 



"Juvat ipse labor." — Mast. 



Amidst the" collision of adverse arguments, and the 
strife of tongues, which those portentous words " National " 
and " Denominational " have evoked — serving, at one time 
ae rally ing-criea to lai'ge sections of the community, and 
at another as teats of legislatorial fitness — there seems 
to be no small danger that, in our zeal to provide in- 
struction for the masses, the education of their future 
leaders in " the Battle of Life " should be ignored or 
slighted ; as if, in the organization of an army, the 
discipline of the "rank and file" should be carefully 
secured, but the professional edacatton of the officers 
left to chance. That this is no chimerical danger wilt 
appear probable when we reflect that at the very time 
when the rival claims of Bell and Lancaster, in England, 
or rather of the "Madras" and "British and Foreign" 
systems, divided the minds of thinking men, and the 
diffusion of popular education was the absorbing topic 
of the day, the^ Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
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and many of the Collegiate schools, had become either effete 
or demoralized, requiring a stringent and sweeping reform ; 
which. subsec|uently took place, when the legislators of 
Britain coiild spare a Uttle time from the education of 
the nation, to look to that of their own children. 
Leaving, howeTer, for the present, the advocates of 
popular education to urge the merits of their respective 
and apparently antagonistic schemes, we would rather 
invite attention to certain errors or fallacies of education 
which prevail very generally in the mother country, and 
are rapidly extending their influence to this ; more 
especially in schools of a superior order, and in institu- 
tions designed to impart a liberal education to the more 
opulent and influential classes of society. The opinion 
of those persons, who tliink that everything is an -im- 
provement which renders study more easy, seems to be 
founded on an erroneous notion of the principal design 
of early education; which is not so much the acquisition 
of certain branches of knowledge, as the formation in the 
young mind of habits of close application, the strengthen- 
ing of the memory, and disciplining the other faculties, 
so aa to be able hereafter to pursue with advantage 
any studies which may then be deemed necessary. They 
who learn gymnastics are aware that the ultimate object 
is not to enable them to jump to a given distance, or 
to move the limbs in certain prescribed ways, but the 
acquisition of activity, flexibility, and vigour. So studies 
have a general tendency to strengthen the mental powers, 
besides the specific advantages which it is their ostensible 
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object to secure, In short, as was remarked by a great 
autbority, in ancient times, tlie very difficulty of the 
exercise is highly beneficial,* Now whatever tends to 
render literary or scientitic attainments comparatively 
easy, defeats to the eame extent tbis salutary intention. 
In this way, many branches of learning njay be acquired, 
without the mind undergoing that wholesome discipline, 
which it is one great design of study to aSbrd. Habits 
of close application, so essential to futtire eminence, will 
seldom be acquired where mental purauifs are so far faci- 
litated as to supersede the necessity of diligent and 
persevering exertion. 

At a very tender age, perhaps, and in acquiring the 
earliest rudiments, some such contrivances may be safely 
allowed ; but at a more advanced stage of education, 
tlie pupil should be accustomed to depend chiefly on 
his own resources ; and hence the various helps so 
oheti had recourse to, suuh as translations of works in 
the classical or foreign languages, keys to exercises, and 
to books on arithmetic, the mathematics, &.c., should be 
very sparingly allowed ; even the assistance of b private 
tutor, if too' lavishly bestowed, will have an uufavourable 
tendency, by dwarfing those habits of self-reliance upon 
which eventual success so much depends. The practice 
of "grinding," as it is called, or preparing without 
actual study the mere externals of knowledge, tor the 
purpose of passing an examination, or otherwise acquiring 
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a falae position, is of conrae to be eapeciaHy deprecated. 
The preceding remarks, it is perhaps scarcely need- 
fal to state, are not intended to disparage the varioua 
methods referred to, when discreetly used to accelerate 
literary pursuits, or to enable the student to keep pace 
with the rapid advance of knowledge in the present 
day, and thus to embrace a wider circle of scientific 
and literary subjects. When a demand is made upon 
the pnpil proportionate in point of acquisition to the 
facilities enjoyed, the evil consequences will not only be 
avoided, but a much greater amount of infonnation will 
be the necessary result. It ia only when these facili- 
ties are permitted to supply the place of close thought 
and personal effort — when they are rendered, by their 
abuse, little better than a premium for idleness, that 
these strictures can be considered applicable. So long 
as a disposition to advance is manifested, a degree of 
impatience exhibited to surmount obstacles in Ms literary 
and scientific career, and a feeling of exultation at 
difficulties overcome, it is evident that whatever assistance 
tile youthful student may have received has had a 
beneficial efi'cct, by exciting rather than satisfying the 
appetite for improvement. Here, then, the preceptor 
has a wide and important field for the exercise of his 
discretion, in giving or withholding such assistance; nor 
should he ever forget, for his own as well as his pupil's 
sake, that 

"Melius list diaoorf i[mim (i<n;i'ri." 
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........ Stimulos dedit semula virtus ; 

Nee quoaqnam jam ferre potest Ciesarve prioccm 
Pompciuave parem. — Lcoah. 

At a period when so just and general an aversion pre- 
vails to coercive treatment, as connected with education, 
it is pleasing to reflect, that, while relinquishing the 
coarse and frequently inefficient measures adopted by 
OUT ancestors, we are so far from being without an 
adequate substitute, as many persons feared, that several 
of our modem means of securing mental exertion greatly 
exceed in influence the rigid corporeal discipline former- 
ly in use. The chief distinction between the old and 
the new school would seem to be, that the supporters 
of the former acted on the fears, those of the latter 
on the hopes, of their pupils : they, on the selfish and 
personal, we, on the more generous and elevated prin- 
ciples of our nature ; .and these incentives, instead of 
proving inoperative, as was confidently predicted by the 
advocates of severity, have been found to excite fully as 
much diligence, (and from a far superior motive,) as all 
the austerities of the "ancion regime.'' Instances have 
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occured within the author's experience, wherein these 
mental «ftmu2» have even over-acted, and it has been 
necessary to restrain the inclination to study from regard 
to the physical welfare of the pupil: — an inclination 
originating in, and confirmed by, inducements exclusively 
addressed to the intellect and the heart. A few of the 
most effective of these will form the subject of the 
present essay. 

The most ohvious and operative of these motives 
are unquestionably the desire of approbation and the 
dread of disgrace. Hence arises a strong argument for 
maintaining the character of the tutor, and the con- 
sequent respect of the pupil, at a high standard ; for, 
as praise is only valuable in proportion to the esteem 
which we entertain for the party who confers it, this 
motive will lose much of its cfEciencj', if not the whole, 
when the preceptor is lightly esteemed. Parents who 
are anxious for the progress of their children, might 
greatly promote the desired object, hy inculcating a 
proper deference for those who are intrusted with the 
weighty responsibility of their education. From a de- 
ficiency of this principle (one of the most constant and 
salutary in its operation that can actuate youth,) will, 
from time to time, arise the necessity of employing 
others of a less liberal and elevated character; and 
again, as during the greater part of the year, the mas- 
ter, more especially in boarding schools, is the source 
from whence praise or censure flows, nothing can bo 
more important than impartiality in the distribution ; 
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for each will uertainly loae its proper value, as a meana 
of exciting diligence, if Bupjiosed to be awarded hj ca- 
price or momentary impulse. A master should therefore 
be guarded and discriminate, even in his applause, 
knowing how soon boys will cease to aspire to that 
which is considered easy of attainment. " Praise," says 
an eminent writer, " if employed on every trivial occa- 
sion, will soon lose its influence by its familiarity; and 
if too lavishly bestowed, even where some portion is 
justly due, no higher degree will remain for extraordinary 
emergencies." 

Half-yearly, or other periodical testimonials for the 
inspection of friends during the vacations, will be found 
to aid greatly in securing assiduity throughout the other 
parts of the year. These may he greatly simplified, and 
the trouble of the master much abridged, by a printed 
form, with blanks to bo filled up in accordance with 
circumstances. 

Another powerful incentive to study, which, either 
from a misapprehension df its nature and effects, or 
doubts of its moral tendency, it has lately become 
fashionable to decry, is emulation.* Upon the current 
misconception of this term, a few observations may not 
be considered digressive, when it is remembered that its 
prevalence is calculated to deprive instructors of one of 
their most useful instruments of moral and intellectual 
training. 

• For furtliur rvmarka mi this suliject we Appendix, 
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Many good and conscientious people object to this 
means of arousing the slumbering faculties of youth, 
considering themselves to be admonished against it, in 
the scriptural enumeration of vicious motives, under the 
head of '' emulations, wrath, strife," &c. ; hut surely the 
term will admit of, and even requires, a very different 
interpretation, when taken in connection with other parts 
of Scripture : for, in numerous passages, favourable 
allasion is made to circumstances which of necessity 
imply competition, as in reference to the Grecian games, 
"striving for the mastery," and again warning us, "lest 
any take our crown." So that, for the most part, we 
seem to be juBtified in taking the original word t-qX-o^ 
in its wide and general signification, as Schleusner de- 
fines it, "ardena et intensum studium tam in bonam 
quam in malam partem;" equally susceptible of a good 
as of a bad acceptation. Indeed, without competition 
there can be no superiority, and therefore no praise; yet 
praise is held up as a legitimate object of desire ; " if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
these things." 

In some passages, this noble and • generous rivalry 
seems to be indirectly enjoined ; and the caution ia 
doubtless meant to apply only to dishonest or sinister 
methods of acquiring superiority, and to prevent this 
passion from degenerating into envy : nay, the very prin- 
ciples of our common nature, whether in the young or 
the old, suggest the use of emulation as a motive to 
exertion. The opinion of Quintilian (no slight authority 
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in cducatjonal matters], ia very express on this point 
"Give me a boy," saya he, "whom praise fires and 
shame rebukes," and then proceeds to show the important 
benefits which a desire in youth to surpass others, is 
commonly found to produce. 

The author feels convinced, from many years' ex- 
perience in tuition, that without some such inducement, 
the exertiona of the young would speedily languish, and 
if a substitute were not provided, would eventually cease. 
The great object is to keep the mind free from eavy 
and jealousy, and from every feeling that might prompt 
to the use of indirect means of attaining the end pro- 
posed. Emulation and envy appear to hold the same 
relation to each other, as good sense and cunning ; of 
which the former is a most estimable quality, the latter 
a despicable vice ; the one to be carefully cultivated, the 
other to be rigorously repressed. 

By emulation, then, as applicable to education, is to 
be understood that noble desire to excel, that aspiration 
after superior acquisitions, which has distinguished most 
of those remarkable characters who have become eminent 
in any branch of science or literature, and who have 
shed a lustre over their age and country ; not that de- 
graded and soul-debasing disposition, which, itself incapable 
of rising above mediocrity, ia only desirous of reducing 
others to its own level. The motive here recommended, 
instead of detracting from the merits of others, aims 
only to surpass them in the honourable pursuit of ex- 
cellence; it prompts to the noblest exercise of the 
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youthful faculties; is equally remote froia envy on the. 
one hand, and Bupineness on the other; and could they 
who declaim against it, unfortunately succeed is banishing 
its influence from our public and private seminaries, its ' 
absence would be speedily manifested in the decline or 
spiritless pursuit of learning and virtue. Nor does its 
salutary influence terminate, though it may begin, at 
Bchool. So long as it continues to operate on the 
mind, it will awaken unsuspected energies, and urge 
their possessor to the vigorous eaertion of them. Let, 
then, this principle of our nature be acted upon 
discreetly but powerfully, not only on account of its 
present, but its ulterior advantages. 

Frizes and other rewards .in schools are but a prac- 
tical application of this principle ; obd, when judiciously 
employed, will be always found to constitute a very use- 
ful auxiliary in public or private education. The ardour 
with which these are sought, however insignificant as to 
their intrinsic value, when distributed upon fixed prin- 
ciples, and a uniform scale of merit, ascertained by a 
daily register, tickets, and other scholastic contrivances, 
ia a proof suflBciently strong of this principle being deeply 
implanted in the human mind. 

Periodical examinations before the parents and friends 
of the pupils, have a similiar tendency, by prompting 
youth to vigorous efforts at improvement, either to gain 
a superior place in their respective classes, or at least 
t0 maintain their ground, that they may appear to ad- 
vantage in the presence of those whose iipprobaiion 
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formB GO large a portion of their reward, On a sensitiTvl 
mind thia publio test of hie proficiency will otten operate I 
when persuasion or coercion fails : and as a method of ' 
Bubduing constitutional indolence or aversion to study, 
such means cannot be too strongly recommended. Pro- 
motion or degradation consequent upon the manner in 
which each pupil acquits himself at these examinations, 
gives them additional importance, and thereby greatly 
enhances their educational value. 

Another motive which, however, chiefly addresses 
itself to the more advanced student, is a conviction of 
the necessary connection which exists between his present 
pursnits and hia future prospects. This, when fully ex- 
plained and deeply impressed on his mind, in private 
and confidential intercourse with his tutor, parents, or other 
friends, will often have a durable effect, and render other 
methods unnecessary. Few minds are so obtuse as not 
to perceive, when this relation is clearly poiuted out, 
how closely associated are such studies with their future 
destination and advancement in life. 

At the risk of being thought unnecessarily prolis, 
the author will venture a i-emark suggested by the pre- 
ceding, on the advantage to be derived from private 
conversation between the tutor and bis pupils. It is a 
feet well known to schoolmasters, that a private lecture 
or admonition will often have greater influence, either in 
encouraging what is good, or in checking evil, than a 
reward or a flogging ; but then it is essentisl to its 
efficacy, that it be administered to the individual in the 
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abaenna of hia oompanions ; otherwise, by lowering him 
in their estimation, its good effects 'will be, in a great 
measure, neutralized. It is on such occasions, too, that 
motives to diligence can be most conveniently enforced. 

Considerable advantages have been attributed, by some 
writers, to a system of pecuniary rewards and penalties, 
for diligence ia study, and the reverse; but this pJan 
seems to lie open to so many objections, that perhaps 
it were better avoided, except in cases where all other 
methods have proved ineffectual, — an extreme supposition, 
scarcely within the range of probability. If resorted to at all, 
it should be with the utmost circumspection, lest it beget 
an avaricious or mercenary spirit. &]q)erience has long 
since proved, that honorary distinctions, rather than pe- 
cuniary rewards, have the greater influence : but when 
they are combined, as in presents of boots, scientific 
instruments, and the like, they may be occasionally in- 
troduced with very beneficial results. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to the foregoing remarks, 
that in every school there will he found some dispositions 
inaccessible to the motives here suggested; but these, 
although not individually actuated by them, will never- 
theless be influenced by the force of example ; besides, 
in every school there exists what may be termed " public 
opinion ; " and when that has once received a right 
direction, there are few who can resist its control, or 
see the majority of their school-fellows striving to dis- 
tinguish themselves in their several studies, without in- 
sensibly falling into the current of improvement. 
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It may here be added, by way of recapitulation, 
that so essential is a due discrimination of individual 
character to the success of all or any of these means, 
that whatever principle of the youthful mind it is de- 
signed to act upon — whether hope or fear; the desire 
of approbation, or the dread of disgrace; the love of 
distinction, the force of example, or the less laudable 
influence of pecuniary reward — ^the remark of the poet, 
with certain limitations, is equally applicable to the 
management of boys and of men ; to the government 
of schools, as of nations; and with him we may with 
propriety exclaim — 

''For modes of goyemment let fools contest ; 
Whate'er is best administered is best." — ^Popb. 
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ON FAMILIAB LECTUliES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
INTERROGATIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 



"It ought etec to be remembered, that the Bucceas of the teoeheT 
Ib to be measnred, not by the nomlrer of words with which 
he loads the memory, bat by ths application and reilectlDn 
which he eitabliahes in the mind ot Mi pupil." — H'Cutvoca, 

There is, perhaps, no circumstaDce which more favourablj 
distinguishea the modem from the old systema of edu- 
cation than the substitution, to a great extent, of 
lectures, esplanatory conversations, experiments, and other 
rational modes of imparting' instruction, for the irksome 
and unprofitable and often unintelligible practice of com- 
mitting everything to the memory. By the latter absurd 
procedure, this one faculty was perniciously overtasked, 
while the reasoning povrers were left comparatively 
unexercised. It is a jodicious remark of Locke's that 
"memory is so necessary to all parts and conditions of 
life, and bo little is to be done -without it, that we are 
not to fear that it should grow dull and useless for 
wint of exercise, if exercise would make it grow stronger." 



Forgetting that the memory is a mere storehouse, 
in which matters of ^t are to be garnered for future 
use, our forefathers seem to have thought that a strong 
power of retention was synonymous with a superior 
understanijing: but it is now well known that this 
partial strength may exist in company with a very feeble 
judgment, and great obtuseness of intellect. This error 
only too naturally led to the eultivation of one faculty 
of the mind, and in thia' case, of a subordinate one, at 
the expense of the rest : for what is memory but (as 
Dr. Johnson has defined it) " the purveyor of reason ; the 
power which places those images before the mind, upon 
which tlie judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are passed, as the 
rule of future actions, or grounds of subsequent con- 
clusions?" There are, indeed, persona so ignorant or 
injudicious as to consider the cultivation of this faculty 
as the primaiy object in education ; and who look upon 
the accurate remembrance of facts, names, aud dates, aa 
a convincing proof of first-rate abilities. A little reBec- 
tion on this radical error will lead to the recognition 
of one of the first principles upon which a sound and 
efficient course of mental discipline depends, namely, 
that each power of the mind should receive its due cul- 
tivation and consequent expansion, by means of eieroisea 
adapted to its progressive strength. How oflen must it 
have forced itself on the attention of those persons en- 
gaged in the responsible aud arduous duties of tuition, 
that while a youth has been exceedingly dull at "me- 
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moriter" exercises, lie has been very successful in his 
literary compositions; or equally unskilled, perhaps, in 
both, has exhibited no ordinary ability in the more ab- 
stract studies, as geometry, algebra, arithmetic, &c. 

From these considerations it must be apparent that 
nothing can be more fallacious in itself, or more unfair 
towards the youthful mind, than to form an estimate of 
its capacity from one of its members — {"ah uno disce 
omnes" cannot here be applied;) or, by insisting on 
the strength of the memory as a criterion of its general 
vigour, to make it the mental bed of Procrustes, to 
which minds of every calibre, and of the utmost diver- 
sity of organization, must conform. 

If, then, the preceding reniBrks be allowed to carry 
with them any weight, and it be admitted that instruc- 
tion, in order to prove effectual to the end proposed, 
must address itself to other faculties besides the memory, 
and that, where many are to be taught, it is not poa- 
eibla to devote sufficient time to explain every lesson 
separately to each individual, the utility of lectures — 
nay, their indispensable necessity — in schools, must be 
self-evident. Another consideration, much in favour of 
these familiar lectures, is, that they are always Bcceptabla 
to schoolboys, and what they take a delight in they 
are most likely to profit by. 

A seeming partiality for this mode of instruction 
may, indeed, sometimes prove delusive, as when the 
lecture occupies the place of a more difGcult or less 
attractive lesson (for il is always more easy to listen 
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than to study) ; the fact, however, may be ascertained, 
hy leaving a subject UDfinished, and volunteering an 
extra lecture to complete it, in play hours, leaving it 
optional to attend it or not ; a summary also of each 
lecture, in writing, may be exacted previously to the 
commencement of the ensuing one, taking places, in each 
class, for superior accuracy and fulness. 

While, however, the important advantages of this 
mode of teaching any of the physical sciences, as as- 
tronomy, chemistry, and other branches of natural phi- 
losophy, will be readily allowed, it does not seem to be 
so generally understood that in many branches of human 
knowledge which, from their nature, do not admit of being 
verified or elucidated by the senses, they are equally uecessary 
— perhaps even more so — such subjects being incapable 
of ocular demonstration, as grammar, logic, rhetoric, &c. 

It is a fact well known to experienced teachei^, 
that the same difficulties usually present themselves to 
the majority of boys in the same class, while pursuing 
a similar course of study ; the same explanatory obser- 
vations will, therefore, be generally apphcable and service- 
able. Thus the lesson being directed to a given subject, 
and the lectures arising out of that subject, they become 
mutually illustrative and subservient. The lessons will 
furnish the data, the lectures will exemplify and explain. 
The one will engage the memory, the other furnish food 
for the understanding, or enable it to digest that which 
it has already received. 

They only who have tried * the exporiuieut and 
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witnessed the result, can coneeivB the alacrity with which 
boys will commit tasks to memory, when they know 
they are to serve aa the test for a lively and interesting 
disquisition : for, as remarlted by Pestalozzi, " There is a 
remarkable reciprocal action between the interest which 
the teacher takes and that which he communicates to 
bis pupils. If he is not with his whole mind present 
at the subject; if he does not care whether it is un- 
derstood or not ; whether his manner is liked or not, 
he will never fail of alienating tho affections of his 
pupils, and of rendering them indifferent to what he 
says. But real interest taken in the task of instruction, 
kind words and kinder feelings, the very expression of 
the features, and the glance of the eye, are never lost 
upon children," 

Again, questions may be aptly introduced, and will 
greatly tend to fix the information in the youthful 
mind; or a lively interest may be excited, as Schefferus 
observes, "per interrogatiuncnlas suaves jucundasque eo- 
rum qus3 lecta vel audita fuerunt." — Not such questions 
as are usually appended to school boots — a mere me- 
chanical contrivance to save the teacher the ■ labour of 
thought — but lively interrogations springing impromptu 
&om the subject under consideration. " Such questions, 
it is thought," says an intelligent modem writer, 
"should be left entirely to the discretion of the teacher. 
He is the best qualified to suggest and frame them : 
and the method of leaving him to put such as occur 
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to him during the time of instruction, has this great 
advant^e over that which supplies him with a list 
already prepared — that it allows him to vary them, accor- 
ding to the information and capacity of the learner, as 
well as prevents the interest from flagging by the fre- 
quent repetition of the same lesson. If the best system 
of teaching be that which is most calculated to keep 
alive the attention of both preceptor and pupil, the 
method here recommended seems well entitled to con- 
sideration ; inasmuch as it tends more than any other 
to sustain the interest and vigilance of both, by com- 
pelling the one to originate questions, and by forcing 
the other to trust to hia own resources for answers." 

The progress of the pupil, then, must be estimated, 
not hy the number of chapters or lessons he has com- 
mitted to memory, bat by that portion of knowlege 
which he has mode bis own by study and reflection ; 
and no better aid to the accomphshment of this impor- 
tant end has hitherto been devised, than the frequent 
use of illustrative and familiar discourses, which, by 
placing the various subjects of study in an interesting 
and attractive light, may lead the susceptible mind of 
youth to a partiahty for learning and intellectual pursuits. 

Betuming from these somewhat digressive remarks, 
I would devote the lemainder of this paper to a con- 
sideration of the advantages arising from frequent familiar 
lectures as a part of the regular routine of school 
business ; as a most efficient means of imparting instruc- 
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tion, and as a subject to which the attention of tutors 
and others interested in the welikre of the rising gene- 
ration, might be very usefully directed ; not as anything 
new, except in its application to youthful study, — for 
the bene&cial efiecta of this mode of instruction, at a 
more advanced period, have be^n long recognized. 

The technical terms and definitions, the acquisition 
of which must necessarily precede the study or explana- 
tion of any science, being once intrusted to the memory, 
that faculty has, for the present, done its part; and it 
remains, by apt illustrations, questions, and exercises, to 
render these acquisitions available, by proving whatever 
admits of, or requires demonstration, elucidating what is 
obscure, and, in short, reducing to practice the theoreti- 
cal knowledge previously acquired. Now this can be 
done most conveniently by oral instructions ; by these 
the attention is quickened, and a lively interest is excited 
by witnessing the experimental utility and application of 
many branches of knowledge, which, without this, would 
appear dull and repulsive. There is scarcely any subject 
BO unattractive as not to become interesting in the hands 
of a skilful lecturer. Even the least amusing details 
will be more readily remembered when called into re- 
quisition, and rendered tangibly useful by immediate 
application. 

But besides the direct and more obvious benefits of 
the explanatory system, in simplifying what was complex, 
and by supplying illustrations and examples which books 
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cannot be expected to fumiBh; it is attended with col- 
lateral results of almost equal though less apparent 
value. These lectures afford desirable opportunities of 
inculcating a love of science, and of suggesting persua- 
sives to study, diligence, and the exertion of uiental 
energy. Many, whose attention it ia difEcult, if not im- 
possible, to arrest by ordinary lessons, will be caught by 
A happy description or comparison, and excited to further 
research, in private, in order to satisfy that curiosity 
which the partial explanations and suggestive remarks of 
the lecturer have awakened. Thus books and lectures 
re-act upon each other — the former will be called in to 
supply the omissions of the latter. Nor are the benefits 
of this mode of teaching confined to the pupil : the 
tutor also, from a consciousQess that he is instructing 
many, at the same expense of time and trouble as if 
his attention were directed to one only, puts forth all 
his latent energies. The appearance of a circle of atten- 
tive and inquisitive faces, quickens his powers of illustra- 
tion ; a mutual feeling of interest in the subjeot is the 
consequence: much wholesome instruction and cheerful 
explanation is given, which would not have occured to 
the mind while engaged in instructing a solitary pupil. 
Occasionally a question will give life to the address, 
and suggest additional remarks: ideas will flow, and, 
clothed in suitable language, will give a warmth, and a 
reality, and an absorbing interest to the lessoD, which 
will render the allotted time too short for its full dis- 
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the corioBity excited will be left unsatisfied ; 
and recourse ^11 be had to reading to supply the 
deficiency. 

The preceding remarks apply, as observed before, not 
only, or indeed principally, to demonstrative lectures on 
experimental subjects, upon which information can scarcely 
be effectually communicated in any other way; but to 
topics of instruction which cannot so well be made 
apparent to the eye. 

To these plana two objections may possibly be raised 
by persons who are nervously afraid of ioDovation ; first, 
that such B course of instruction, if generally adopted 
in schools, would greatly augment the labours of the 
instructor; and, secondly, that they would too much 
abridge those of the pupil. 

As to the first of these objections, the experienced 
teacher, who recollects how much of his time is un- 
avoidably frittered away in replying to individual inquiries, 
and in unsatisfactory attempts at explanation of difficul- 
ties as they arise ; in barren endeavours or inefifectual 
H wishes ; will not fail to perceive, that by this mode of 

H anticipating the evil of constant interruptions to the 

^1 current business of the school, much valuable time may 

^M be saved for more useAil purposes. Besides, he who 

^H has long been in habits of familiar intercourse with 

^K youth, is aware that most of the difficTilties of school- 

^B boys in respect to their studies are so uniformly the 

^P same, in a great majority of instances, that they may 
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almost all be calculated upon with considerabls accuracy ; 
and lie will be able so to direct his observations, and 
adapt his explanations, as to obviate a host of questions, 
and thus have it in hia power, hy the economy of 
time, to enter much more fully into the necessary elu- 
cidation of the subject than would have been otherwise 
practicable. 

With regard to the second objection, that this me- 
thod would too much fiieilitate the performances of the 
pupil, it mast be borne in mind, that though the 
memory be leas burthened with dry verbal lore, the under- 
standing will be kept in much more active operation ; 
this will be secured by the performance of esercises, 
answering questions in writing, the drawing of maps 
and diagrams and, in short, by reducing every succes- 
sive aoquiBitioD to s practical form : as in arithmetic, 
when once a given rule ia acquired, alt subsequent pro- 
ficiency depends upon actual calculatiou; so that the 
exertion of the memory for half an hour, in learning 
the rule, will furnish the groundwork for the practical 
exercises of a week ; and why may not a similar method 
be adopted with other branches of study? 

Until of late years, most of the departments into 
which education was divided, were so wrapt up in dry 
details, and nninteresting definitions, that a considerable 
time necessarily elapsed before a youth could appreciate 
the value of what he had been so long studying; like 
a person travelling in a post-chaise with the blinds closed. 
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he perceived cot any of the beanties of the country 
through which he was passing; and was only convinced 
at the end of a tedious journey, that be hod not been 
travelling in vain. 

How different the case where explanation goes hand 
in hand with technical information ; where the enlarge- 
ment of the understanding keeps pace with the ac- 
quisitions of the memory; then, indeed, learning becomes 
what in its own nature it is designed to be, — & delight 
— a luxury I — nor does Milton's flowery description of the 
hill of science, when thus ascended, seem more beautiful 
than true. "I shall strait conduct you" says ho "to a 
hill side, where I will point you out the right path of 
a virtuous and noblo education: laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, but else, so smooth, bo green, so full of 
goodly prospects and melodious sounds, on every side, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." 




ON DISCRIMINATION OF CHARACTER, IN REFERENCE 
TO EDUCATION. 

As the efficacy of medicinoa depends not altogether 
upon their own intrinsic value, but, in a great measure, 
upon the skill which is employed in administering them; 
BO one of the most important duties of a preceptor con- 
sists in the adaptation of means and discipline to the 
disposition, habits, and capacity of the pupil. Without 
a judicious discrimination of character among the youth 
intrasted to hia care, his efforts may prove, not only 
nugatory, but injurious; as medicines unskilfiiUy pre- 
scribed may exasperate a disease, instead of curing it. 
The truth of the assertions so often made and so 
strenuously supported, that every plan of education ought 
to be based on a consideration of the nature and faculties 
of a child; and that the strictest attention should be 
applied to the shades of individual character and talent, 
is too obvious to require confirmation here ; bat these 
vague generalities, although indisputable, throw but little 
light on the practical business of tuition. It will ho 
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the object, therefore, of the following eas&y, to offer 
some suggestions for the application of these leading 
principlea to educational practice. 

Now, not to enter into on investigation of the cause 
of those varieties of capacity and disposition which must 
nevertheless be admitted to exist, it cannot be denied 
that from what source soever thej may proceed, the mode 
of treatment must be regulated by those peculiaritioB, 
and accommodated to them. 

Without proposing that the lessons and course of 
study should be varied to suit the idiosyncrasy of each 
individual mind, the treatment may be greatly modified 
in a. majority of instances ; thus, the bold and petulant 
may be repressed ; the , timid and diffident encouraged : 
the indolent stimulated to esertion by the hope of re- 
ward, or the fear of disgrace ; and the obstinate, the 
careless, the passionate, with other varieties of imperfect 
organization, or morbid development of the Joulhful mind, 
be counteracted, subdued, or mitigated. 

If a number of young persons be educated together, 
and two or three in a class do not make the same 
progress with the rest, it is frequently looked upon aa 
something extraordinary, that although all of them have 
received tlie same instruction and treatment, these excep- 
tions to the general improvement should be met with ; but 
if all the pupils have received the same treatment and in- 
struction, this alone will be sufficient to explain the enigma ; 
and, upon reflection, it will cease to excite surprise that, from 
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the diversity of character before adverted to, the very means 
Buccessfully employed for the advancemeBt of some, should 
be iaapplicable to others, and consequently retard their 
progresB. The want of discrimination and corresponding 
adaptation of means to individual peculiarities, will fully 
account for the result. It may be quite true that they 
have all been the same number of hours in school, have 
studied the same books, and received similar oral in- 
structions ; but those means which have succeeded in 
the majority of instances have failed in others, because 
they have been indiscriminately applied alike to all. An 
able writer well remarks, " The boy's merit must be 
measured by his powers ; and the greatest judgment of 
the teacher is here requisite. To do well when he may 
do well easily, is every one's virtue. The reward is to 
him who labours, though he may labour in vain ; to 
him who struggles, though he may bo overcome; in 
short, reward is the due of merit, and more especially 
of that merit which has not already received its reward 
in success." 

From a neglect of the above necessaiy distinction, 
it may frequently happen that the tutor may be uncon- 
sciously cherishing the self-esteem of some individuals, 
and depressing that' of others, under the erroneous notion 
that he is effectually securing their improvement by 
treating them all alike: whereas some must have their 
curiosity awakened, some their afleetions engaged ; some 
must be won by kindness, others be urged by reproof. 
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Obtain an entrance to the head or heart, and you may 
sflfelj become responsible for the issue. Indeed, bow- 
ever ]i^tle the latter may appear to be concerned in the 
process of education, it is a fact confinned by experience, 
that a youth whose affections are warmly attached to 
bis teacher, and by a natural association of ideas to the 
learning which he imparts, will generally make those 
voluntary exertions which, when properly seconded by in- 
struction, never or seldom fail of success, unless, indeed, 
the mind itself be radically defective. " Of those who 
have been carefully instructed, who is there," says Cicero, 
"that is not delighted with the sight, and even the re- 
membrance of his preceptors, and the very place where 
he was educated?" 

Sometimes, even the inferior or less amiable points 
of character, and the irregularities of natural disposition, 
have been rendered tributary to the eventual progress of 
the mind. Thus overweening vanity, an undue love of 
praise, or a domineering spirit has been Icnown to overcome 
indolence, and rouse the latent energies to vigorouB 
esertion. In other cases, a. desire of distinction, so 
natural to youth, though originating in vanity, and 
seeking its gratification only in applause, may be so 
managed — by placing the desired enjoyment in such a 
situation as to be attainable only by diligent application 
— as to aid very largely in accomplishing the end in 
view. In like manner the love of amusement may be 
made to promote industry, by rendering the latter the 
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only medium of gratifying the fonner ; in other words, 
the most playful dispositions may be rendered Etiidious 
in proportion to their fondness for recreation, by demand- 
ing a certain amount of intellectual labour as the price 
of relaxation and remission of study. 

To descend still lower in the scale of motives, even 
corporal punishment (the last and least eligible mode of 
coercion) for some offences, may occasionally be commu- 
ted for literary or other exercises of proportionate 
difBoulty; — thus rendering even the failings of youth 
Bubservient to their intellectual advancement, at the same 
time and by the same means that those failings are 
being subdued, — 



t of pois'DouB plants diatiUiiig baoey." 



As, however, the primary object in enlightened edu- 
cation is to generate a love of learning, and establish a 
habit of mental exertion, the latter suggestions ought 
only to be acted upon in estreme cases, to rouse tbe 
sluggish energies which may have been too long neglec' 
ted, and to combat coDfirmed indolence or vicious pro- 
pensities ; trusting to more elevated and generous motives 
in ordinary cases. 

It will be sufEoiently apparent from the preceding 
romarks, that without a right discrimination of individual 
character, not only may unauitabls and therefore ineffica- 
cious motives be applied, but such as may tend to 
confirm a feulty principle of action, to distort the moral 
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sense, or augmeot the force of any evil bias or depraved 
iucliaation. 

Let us now proceed to consider how far the fore- 
goings aggestioDB are sanctioned by reason and experience ; 
and how far available for educational purpoees. 

So natural is tliis distinction, of character and con- 
sequent treatment, that persons who are in the hahit of 
noticing the spontaneous movements and operations of 
their own minds, will not fail to perceive that they in- 
stinctively assume a difference of tone and manner in 
correspondence with the presumed character and disposition 
of thoae, whether young or old, with whom they converse. 
Still more ohservable is this in a person long accus- 
tomed to mark the peculiarities which display themselves 
in youth. He will speedily detect himself in uncon- 
sciously modifying his treatment in accordance with some 
peculiarity, real or imaginary, in those with whom he 
is associated- Now, unless this diversity of treatment be 
regulated by a just discrimination, it. may as often pro- 
duce mischief as benefit. The diSerence will be made, 
but perhaps misapplied. Hence it becomes an important 
ijunlification in a teacher of youth, to have the faculty 
of arriving at a prompt and correct conclusion as to the 
varied and varying character of his pupils — for the 
same individual will frequently require a different treat- 
ment at different periods ofhis career. I do not mean that 
he should necessarily be a phrenologist, or be deeply versed 
in the science of_ physiognomy ; but that, from experience. 
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natural eudowmant, or lorg-tontinuGd observation, he 
should be able to read (if I may be allowed the ei- 
preseioQ) the leading features and traits of character 
which a Bcbool presents : that he may adapt his treat- 
ment accordingly, and not have the mortificatioo of 
finding, after a tedious investigation, or series of obser- 
Witions, that he has been applying severity where in- 
dulgence would have been more suitable, or encouraging 
indolence under the garb of laudable curiosity. This 
however is not an uncommon case, and produces in- 
jurious effects in various ways; sometimes by encouraging 
wilfulness; at others, by repressing honest diligence. 
How often has an ingenuous disposition been rendered 
dull and sullen by an undue austerity at the commence- 
ment of the scholastic course! — that being attributed to 
inattention or perverseness which merely arose from want 
of practice in the raechanical process of committing 
lessons to memory : and no less frequent have been the 
evil consequences of encouragement given to levity and 
boldnesB, from their being niistalcen for quickness of 
parts, or becoming spirit. This has generated self-conceit 
and consequent disregard for instruction, and enconrsged 
an unfounded belief of possessing superior talents. Thus 
instead of the forward and presuming being checked, 
and the diffident encouraged, the unavoidable consequences 
of error and mismanagement have been too frequently 
incurred. Nor is this always tfie worst. Boys are quick 
in making discoveries as to the character of their com- 
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panions, Id consequence of there being legs disguise in 
the play-ground than in the school-room; and when they 
finds that the tutor haa formed an erroneous estimate 
of an individual's disposition or abilities, which is soon 
perceived in the difference of manner towarclB him, it 
will throw a doubt over his judgment in ottier things ; 
and may lead them to imagine that hia treatment of 
themselves has not always proceeded from a correct 
opinion of their respective deserts ; and although this 
may appear of trifling importance, yet 

" htB nugffl Beria ducunt 

In mala. ; " 

for such a notion will encourage disaimulation, and the 
adoptioD of false appearances. On the contrary, a pre- 
vailing conviction of the master's penetration in this 
respect, will tend greatly to repress all attempts at deceit, 
lead to an open and candid line of conduct, and thus 
help to cherish some of the most amiable and ennobling 
qualities which are commonly found to characterize un- 
vitiated boyhood. 

In conclusion, it may not be too much to assert, 
that the same kind of sagacily, though in an inferior 
degree (if it be allowable, "sic magnia oomponere parva"), 
which has procured for Queen Elizabeth and Napoleon so 
much admiration — the intuitive knowledge of human 
character, which enabled them to select from the mass 
of mankind those best qualified to promote their views 
— ia, to a certain esteiit, indispensably requisite in the 
principal of a school. 




HINTS FOB A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACmNG 
ELOCUTION IN SCHOOLS. 



" Sapere et fori 



! Bentiat." — Hob. 



Amoho the Bubordinate branches of education which the 
increasing demands upon the (ww and attmiion of school- 
boys have caused to be partially neglected, elocution has 
been especially the subject of retrenchment in both these 
respects; either because it was thought that time could 
be better spared from this study than from any other, 
or because, from the inefficient manner in which it is 
usually taught, it has ceased to be looked upon as 
attainable at school. As if the cultivation of that faculty 
which we have daily and hourly occasion for, could be 
deemed a matter of trivial moment ; or that an accomplish- 
ment, to the acquisition of which some of the greatest 
characters distinguished in history have devoted the larger 
portion of their lives, were so easy as to be learned 
without instruction. 

A graceful delivery was foHnerly deemed one of the 
best recommendations which a yonng gentleman could 
possess : and how can sui/h an acquirement be neglected 
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with impunity, or without detriment, when we daily wit- 
ness, in courts of law, popular meetings, and the wide 
arena of public affairs, the immenBe inQuenue which a 
command of langu^e invariably insures to him who 
knows how to employ it judiciously : — 

"Die regjt dictis animo*. et pectora mulccl." ^ Vihqii. 

A few directions are here given, the result of long 
esperieuce, rather to indicate the principles to be pur- 
sued, than as constituting a complete system. 

To persons who are familiar only with the barren 
and formal declamations of Bchool-boys, prepared by them 
previously to each vacation, it might appear a bold as- 
sertion, were it not supported by reason and fortified by 
evidence, that not only may almost all young persons be 
enabled to speak in puhlic, with fluency, propriety, and 
self-possession, but that the majority of individuals between 
the ages of twelve and sijiteen years, may be taught 
(in the absence of any natural impediment) what is 
sometimes found to be extremely arduous by their seniors ; 
namely, to express their own ideas in their own lan- 
guage, without hesitation, difficulty, or embarrassment. 
In other words, not merely to recite elocutionary exer- 
cises, but to speak extemporaneously, with correctness 
and grace: no trifling advantage, as Sallust saysi— "Etiam 
bene dicere baud absurdum eat." 

To those who, having finished their education pre- 
viously, are unacquainted with the improved methods 
which the last quarter of a century has introduced, the 
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abov^ will, I doubt not, appectr a etartling proposition ; 

but I do not, on that acooTint despair of convincing the 
readers of The Scholastic Quarterly Bemw* that this de- 
sirable end is far froni impracticable. 

It has hitherto been thought a sufficient degree of 
proficiency in a jotith while at school, or when he leaves 
it, to be able to recite, with due emphasis, tone, and 
gesture, a few speeches or other extracts from Bome cele- 
brated author or speaker ; an acquirement not to be 
lightly esteemed, but yet a very inadequate result of the 
time and diligence usually espeuded. In order, however, 
that this branch of education may be kept up to the 
level of others, perhaps less practically useful, it is cer- 
tainly desirable that the young speaker should be able 
to express his own thoughts, and not merely those of 
Others, without premeditation, yet without any striking 
inelegance. How often has it oocured to persons well 
educated in other respects, especially to those who have 
been "brought up," as it is termed, at public schools, 
where they had but little intercourse with general society, 
that, how competent soever they might be to perform 
their part in the half-yearly recitations or dramatic exer- 
cises, they have been greatly annoyed and made painfully 
sensible of their deficiency, when called upon at a sub- 
sequent period to express their sentiments before strangers. 
So different is the effort required to enable an individual 

• The work in which these "Hints" origiually nppcared. 
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to give utterance to hia own thoiighta in his own lan- 
guage, irom that which qualifies him, b; a mere exertion 
of memory, to repeat the sentiments and expressions of others. 
So different, in fact, is theory from practice ; for, indeed, 
what but a barren theory is it, which has hitherto 
regulated these scholastic exercises? which, according to 
Petrarch, "nee doqwntem quidem efficiunt, sad loquoeem." 
The ideas, the words, the inflexians of the voice, the 
gesture, the expression of the countenance,— all are as- 
sumed, and applicable only to a special occasion. 

How can we expect boys to speak with natural 
eloquence or animation on questions eo abstract and, tfl 
them, uninteresting, as those which are frequently met with 
in treatises on elocution ? as, " Whether anger ought to 
be suppressed entirely, or only to be confined within 
the bounds of moderation ? " " Was Brutus justified in 
the assassination of Cfesar ? " or, " Which of these two 
personages was the more enviable in the manner of 
his death?" with declamations on the "Immortality of the 
soul," and the like. Upon such subjects, boys must 
necessarily support fictitious opinions, not having any pre- 
viously formed in their own minds, in which we may reason- 
ably conclude there are no kindred ideas. But let it be 
inquired, "Whether Parker or Smith was the better en- 
titled to the prize ? " " Shall Green or Wilson be the 
librarian for the next half-year?" "Which of the two 
vacations, at Midsummer or Christmas, affords the greater 
gratification ? " " Is the town or the country preferable ? " 
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or, advancing a step &rther, " Which is the nobler 
motive, the hope of a prize, or the fear of a flogging?" 
and the matter comes home to them, becomes tangible 
by them. Nor must it be objected that snch Bubjecte 
are not sufGciently dignified or important, for it should 
be remembered that it is not to teEich thinking so much 
OS speaiiiiff, which in the first instance, is the immediate 
object in view; besides, in good as well as in bad things, 
the maxim is equally true, that trifles sometimes conduct 
to important consequences. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the prece- 
ding remarks are intended to depreciate the benefits of 
the ordinary exercises. The writer is too well aware of 
their importance, to attempt — if it were possible, which 
it is not — to alter the impression on the minds of 
parents and teachers, as to their decided utility, under 
certain restrictions. It is only proposed to show that 
these preparatory and elementary exercises should not be 
deemed sufQcient, or viewed as constituting " a finishing 
coarse " in this important but much neglected accom- 
plishment; in short, [hat the means should not be 
mistaken for the end. The object of the present essay 
ia to prove that, by a wise economy of time, and a 
judicious management of this branch of education, boys 
may be carried much farther than they commonly are, 
— indeed, as far as they need to go, for the ordinary 
purposes of life, — before they leave school ; that they 
may be enabled to speak, not so wisely nor learnedly. 
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but as correctly, graceful];, and naturally, while employ- 
ing their own language in the expression of their own 
thoughts, as while practising the parrot-like talent of 
a "reciter." 

It cannot be denied that ambiguous language is 
generally the offspring of confused thought ; that, in order 
to speak perspicuously and forcibly, we must, in the 
first place, think correctly : that confusion of ideas 
naturally produces obscurity of language ; for a man of 
good education will seldom iind any difficulty in selecting 
suitable words to describe to others what he himself 
understands clearly. It appears, then, that thought and 
language have n mutual influence and dependence upon 
each other ; for it is unquestionably true, aa observed 
by Blair, " that they who are learning to compose and 
arrange their sentences with accuracy and order, are 
learning, at the same time, to tliini: with accuracy and 
order." 

Hence it will be evident, that before extemporaneous 
exercises are attempted, a competent knowledge of gram- 
mar, some of the more simple rules of literary com- 
position, and the more general principles of reasoning, 
must be acquired ; as well as such a supply and choice 
of words as the customary exercises in spelling, parsing, 
themes, &c., and the periodical repetition of poetical 
extracts, seldom fail to furnish. Now upon the prin- 
ciple already laid down, that in order to the clear 
our ideas, those ideas must previously be 
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clearly conceived, it would be absurd to expect as some 
persons appear to do, that boys should be prepared to 
make their first attempts at speakiog on such topics 
as those already referred to, and which generally occupy 
a prominent place in books of rhetoric : these are oom- 
moiily such aa the limited scope of their ideas, and 
the immaturity of tlieir judgment, will not enable them 
to embrace. Instead of these they must be furnished 
with such subjects of discussion b& ore level with their 
powers of comprehension; something which may escite a 
positive interest in their minds. No abstract prapositionB, 
no fine-drawn sophistry, or flights of imagination, are to 
be recommended at this early stage of their progress : 
"thoughts that breathe, and words that bum," are foreign 
to our purpose, and unsuitable to the tender years of 
those for whose improvement these exercises are designed. 
Something more congenial with a school-boy's notions ; 
something in which he may feel a personal concern, 
or which may find an echo within, must be had re- 
course to. Nay, as it is no longer considered desirable 
that the passions should he annihilated, but only con- 
trolled and regulated ; that, in order to be wise and 
good, it is not necessary that boys should be rendered 
mere automata, — soTuething in which these juvenile 
passions may be turned to a useful account, may be 
occasionally employed ; and thus the very poison of our 
nature be converted into a salutary stimulus and whole- 
some excitement. Not only the more amiable feelings 
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of friendship, love uf pmise, hope of distinction, &c., 
but dislike, ambition, impatience for the redress of 
grievaDcaa, real or imaginary, under due limitations, may 
be made to minister to our objeot, and contribute to 
improvement, by supplying gentimenti and impulMi, and 
thus leaving the pupil no other difficulty to encounter 
than that of finding suitable language for their expres- 

It is weH known to persons who can remember the 
engagements of their school-days, that the chief difficulty 
in making verses, composing themes, and preparing the 
■ various exercises connected vrith the study of language, 
consisted in a paucity of ideas in relation to the subject, 
rather than in a deficiency of terms. Hence the some- 
what ambiguous, but common and expressive phrase at 
school, " Give me some sense," meaning materials on 
which to exercise the student's verbal skill. Now, the 
most rational method by which this want may be sup- 
plied appears to consist in appealing to his feelings, — 
I say feelings, rather than thoughts, as it is well known, 
that, in youth, the heart ripens sooner than the bead; 
that the passions prevail before the judgment comes into 
operation : consequently, that they should be enlisted on 
the side of virtue and learning, and occupied, during 
the earlier periods of youth, on Bomething akin to their 
juvenile pursuits, — something in which they may feel a 
present interest, in which their partiality or antipathy 
is concerned, and thus be made to contribute to the 
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general advaiicenieiit. In like manner, and npon the 
same principle, it may be inferred that the chief difB- 

culty in the eserciao under consideration, that of ex- 
temporaneous speaking, arises from the same cause as 
that which impedes their literary performances, and that 
the same remedy ia equally applicable to both ; i. e. fur- 
nishing the mind with the necessary ideas, or rather, 
with subjects which may originate or call them forth. 
For instance, the writer of the present article has fre- 
quently found that a question arising out of the current 
business of the school has been productive of much 
animated debate — has broken through that awkward 
diffidence, — that mauvaise honle, as our neighbours terra 
it (which, unless counteracted in youth, will sometimes 
embarrass through life), and enabled them to enter 
upon the discussion with spirit, vivacity, and modest 
confidence. On such occasions, all that was re- 
quired was a little control and guidance. With a 
fow restrictions, such as that the rules of grammar 
should not be violated, — that no one should be allowed 
to speak beyond a certain time, or with more than the 
prescribed frequency, — that the ordinary courtesies of 
conversation and the conventional forms of address should 
be adhered to, — the debate was allowed to assume the 
tone of the subject, or to be modified by the eircum- 
etancea which produced it. 

A youth having been thus insensibly led to make 
an effort of the kiud, is at once oxperimcn tally con- 
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vinced of fais own ability (a moat important point in 
education); is encouraged to repeat the attempt, to be- 
come hia own advocate, or that of hia mora juvenile or 
less enterprising schoolfellows ; and is not slow in dis- 
covering the pleasing and honourable ascendancy which it 
gives him, as well as the positive enjoyment of the 
practice itself. The chief difficulty soon is to restrain 
the embryo orators from speaking too often or too long, 
— a fault, it must be admitted, not confined to youth. 

It was by means somewhat similar to those here 
suggested, that the celebrated speakers of antiquity, as 
well as those of modem times, in our own and other 
free states, attained their proficiency, and with it their 
moral influence over tho minds of their fellow-men. 

The habit of making notes preparatory to replying 
is soon acquired, and is attended with manifold advan- 
tages ; especially if it lead (as it frequently does ) to the 
acquisition of some knowledge of the principles of short- 
hand ; or even to that abbreviated method of recording 
one's thoughts in the ordinary hand- writing, which is 
found to be so often serviceable in the business of life. 

From tho foregoing observations, it will, perhaps, bo 
jufSciently evident, that the chief point is to adapt the 
subject to the comprehension of boys, and sooner to go 
below than to exceed their capabilities. To facilitate 
this design, tho following suggestions may prove nseful. 

In every wd I -con ducted school, there must neces- 
sarily be a regular system for ascertaining and recording 
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the progress of each iadividnal, whether it he hy a 
dail; register, tickets, marks, or any other method: also 
an eetabliahed code of kwa, rules, and regulations for 
the government of the little community. ■ The operation 
and application of these will, from time to time, give 
rise to certain difQoulties and anomalies which are 
usually disposed of by the arbitration of the master; 
but by thia summary method of dismiBsing such appeals, 
many of the best opportunities of eseiting the dispoBition 
to, and eliciting the ability for, e^ttemporaneous speaking, 
are lost. It is upon such debatable ground that even 
diffident hoys may be induced to express their opinions 
with aDimation, and, feeling a personal and present in- 
terest in the success of their arguments, to put forth 
their best powers in the advocacy of their favourite 
views. 

In reasoning upon any point in which their feelings, 
interests, partialities, or even caprices are involved, 
as in the election of librarians, monitors, or other 
scholastic officers, much ingenuity will bo evinced, if it 
be encouraged, — if a serious attention be given to their 
arguments, and an earnest vriah be manifested to arrive 
at a fair and just decision. 

Cases of offence against the established rules and 
usages of the school, will furnish another class of topics. 
In such cases, the writer has found it advisable to re- 
quire the parties concerned to make their statements 
through the medium of their school-fellows, as being 
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more dispassionate and impartial. These, again, will 
have opportunities of exercising their elocutionary talents, 
as the advocates of others, in similar circumstances, 
on subsequent occasions. Thus all, in turn, will be 
lad to feel a lively interest in the concerns of others, 
and to represent them in an efficient manner by a 
calm statement of facts, or warm appeals in their be- 
half ; while the primary object — that of improvement in 
speaking — is expeditiously advanced. 

Here it may be observed, that in order to derive 
from it all the advantages which this method is capable 
of affording, a regular plan must be established and 
steadily adhered to, such as appointing a certain day 
and hour for the purpose, Dominating the pleaders on 
each side, and securing a deliberate and impartial In- 
vestigation of each disputed point ; by which means the res- 
pective parties will be allowed time for considering the sub- 
ject in its various bearings, and preparing the best, or — 
what is quite as good, with reference to our present 
purpose — the most ingenious and plausible arguments on 
each side ; at the same time that a lively interest in 
the proceedings will ba felt, fi-om a conviction that the 
matter in hand will be fairly considered, and equitably 
determined. As the truth of Pope's aphorism has never 
been disputed, that " men are but children of a larger 
growth," so the converse of the proposition must bo 
admitted to be equally just; and, with due allowance 
for difference of age, we may sum up this branch of 



Uie subject with the poet's well-known lines :^ — 

" Let Bchool-tauglit pride diBaetiible all it can, 
These little things are grent to little man." 

It will sometimes be found a useful practice, to 
allow sufficient argument, at the time of any given occur- 
rence which is intended to be reserved as a subject of ' 
discussion, to enlist the fee!ing3 and awaken an interest; 
and then, abruptly putting a stop to the inquiry, to 
appoint a time for its full examination. The writer has 
frequently found that a sufBcient degree of interest has 
been excited by this preliminary debate, to induce the - 
pupils voluntarily to assign a portion of their weelily 
intervals of leisure and relaxation to ibis purpose ; so 
that no losa of time was incurred, but a most useful 
exercise performed spontaneously, and therefore efficiently. 
These resenvd points will be found a never-failing source 
of debatable materials; a "thesis'' will never be wanting 
while these are in store. Of course, all levity and every 
display of angry or illiberal feeling mast be studiously 
repressed, if not utterly banished. Where much concern 
is felt, it will inevitably .elicit a corresponding vivacity 
of look, voice, and gesture, — the very constituents of 
good elocution; tliese should be encouraged and modelled, 
and, as far as possible, reduced to the prescribed rules 
of rhetorical delivery. In the management of these, 
however, it will not be prudent to be too fastidious, es- 
pecially at the commencement, for fear of discouraging 
the newly-formed habit. 
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When a degree of flaency and self-possession has 
been acquired, it will be advisable to introduce topics 
of a more general nature : easy historical or soientifie 
questions mny be occasionally discnssed ; the' characters 
and conduct of eminent men may be brought forward 
for this purpose ; or current events of an interesting 
and public nature (upon which, in the present day, m- 
telllgent boys are not slow in obtaining information) may 
advantageously be presented to their notice. 

In conclusion, as no distinguished poet or first-rate 
artist was ever formed by mere imitation of the works 
cr transcription of the writings of his predecessors; — 
as native vigour, displaying itself in original composition, 
profound views, and patient investigation of the prin- 
ciples of his art, is essential to the excellence of each, 
— so no eminent or influential speaker was ever yet 
produced by a servile imitation of others, however emi- 
nent; and still less likely is such a result to be achieved 
by a bare repetition of their sentiments and diction. 

Thus, while it is not proposed that extemporaneous 
debate should supersede the usual elocutionary exercises, 
it is thought that it might afford much supplementary 
and valuable aid by reducing to practice the artificial 
rules of elocution, and applying the formal precepts of 
the rhetorician to the familiar occupations of the school 
or lecture-room. 

The rudiments, indeed, of tliis and of every other 
art must be taught by the combined influence of precept 
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and example; bat the force, the application, the facility 
of expression so essential to success, can be acquired 
only by original, persevering efforts, employed upon sub- 
jects in unison with previously existing ideas, and that 
self-reliance which such efforts are calculated to inspire. 






ON THE MEAHS OF PEOMOTING QUIETNESS IN 
SCHOOLS. 

To expatiate on the disadvantages of noise and disorder 
in n school, when the importance of quietnesB to the 
successful prosecution of study is universallj admitted, 
would be of little use, unless measures were suggested 
for their suppression. Every one who has attempted to 
compose his mind to seriauB thought under the un- 
favourable circumetances referred to, must have experienced 
the painful effort which it demanded to confine his at- 
tention ; and bow much more di£Bcult must it be to 
the volatile dispositions of youth ! To furnish such hints, 
therefore, as have proved useful with his own pupils, is 
the writer's object in tbe following essay. 

Now, quietness in a school is not, per m, a proof 
of good management, for it may arise from various and 
very dissimilar causes; excessive austerity of manner in 
the master, or severity of discipline, — either of which 
is objectionable; or it may arise from a system which 
keeps the pupils constantly employed, which is highly 
beneficial. 

If no undue severity be bad recourse to, and yet tbe 
school be generally quiet (and tbe more quiet in the 
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absence of such restraint, the stronger the proof), it 
shows that a useful and effective method preTaih, and 
is uniformly acted upon. Whenever, on the contrary, 
noise is predominant, there must be something wrong 
or deficient in system, discipline, or manner of treatment. 

The cause of that restlessness which gives rise to 
noise and confusion may be traced, for the most part, 
to the superabundance of animal spirits, or physical 
activity restrained or withheld from opportunities of exert- 
ing itself for too long a time ; a sympton in itself of 
healthy action in youth, which, when rightly understood 
and suitably treated, may be rendered, instead of a 
source of annoyance to the instructor, conducive to the 
vigorous prosecution of scholastic duties, and the con- 
sequent improvement of the pupil. 

Hence tbe secret of securing quietness in a school 
appears to consist in two things, — first, in keeping every 
individual employed during the time actually appropriated 
to study ; and, secondly, in giving occasional opportunities 
of dissipating the accumulated animal spirits of the 
pupils. A short interval of leisure, even in school-hours ; 
a brief cessation from studious pursuits; a temporary 
suspension of the stringent rules of discipline; operates 
as a safety-valve for the escape of the buoyant spirits 
and exuberant animation of youth ; which, if not thus 
disposed of, give rise to the restless, talkative, and, in 
some cases,' mischievous condition of mind, which ge- 
nerates noise and disorder. 
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From a want of due regard to this elemetitaiy 
feature of the youthful character, much irritation of 
mind is endured by many teachers, in consequence of 
finding all their injunctiona to silence and order inefl'ectual. 
Let ihe cause he removed, or at leaat ahated, and it 
will speedily appear that much of the noise complained 
of, and the consequent interruption of study, may be 
avoided by attention to tho natural organization of youth; 
and that much of what haa heen attributed to wilful- 
ness, has had its origin in natural causes easy of re- 
moval. 

Some constitutions there doubtless are, which can 
sustain without much injury, or even inconvenience, long 
confinement to sedentary occupations; but the greater 
number of healthy boys require more frequent oppor- 
tunities of exercise than the regulations of schools com- 
monly allow. The writer is convinced that the eventual 
progress is retarded instead of accelerated, by too con- 
tinuous an application to study; and if the intervals of 
leisure here recommended be made contingent upon dili- 
gence, previous and subsequent, a greater amount of im- 
provement will be secured, than by an unbroken course 
of study. The pernicious effects upon the health of 
too long a confinement to studious pursuits is not 
here insisted upon, as they will form the subject of a 
separate paper. 

Another means of promoting the desired end, con- 
sists in making frequent changes in the course of study 
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tmd employment, which may cauBe a correepoDding cbsnge 
of position in each class and individual; as Irom a se- 
dentary lesson to one which may compel them to stand; 
sememes an exercise perfoi-med individually, followed by 
one " in class." Demonstrations on the black-board, 
short explanatory lectures, and the ordinary changes 
caused by taking places, contribute to the same end. 
These, by diversifying tho otherwise uniform routine of 
Bchoo! -business, arouse the flagging attention and re-engage 
the wandering mind ; awaken a new train of thought, 
and give each peculiarity of temperament an opportunity 
of displaying itself. If these changes be managed with 
order and decorum, which must be strictly enjoined, very 
little time is lost, and even that little is amply com- 
pensated by the increased activity of mind which novelty 
always produces. 

Again, almost all boys, even the most generally stu- 
dious, have some favourite branch of study which their 
inclination would prompt them to pursue to the exclusion 
of others; now the occasional changes proposed bring 
this into operation, and the contagion of good example 
will tend to urge the others forward. 

Much also depends upon a skilful apportioning of 
the lessons: if they be too short, they will encourage 
idleness by leaving too much time unemployed, and 
therefore promote play and consequent noise and irregu- 
larity ; if too long, by repressing the efforts of the 
pupil, they will produce, though in a different way. 
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nearly aitnilar effects, by causing him to loiter over his 
lesson, or to relinquish the attempt in disgust. 

It will be found highly conducive to the object in 
view, whether the school be large or amall, if such on 
arrangement be made respecting the order of lessons, 
as to allow the Priocipal an occasional interval to inspect 
the general discipline of the school: to rectify errors, 
correct disorder, check turbulence, and to see that the 
scholastic machinery in all its dcpaitments be in good 
order. A abort apace between the lessons may be well 
and profitably employed in remarka and directions not 
immediately connected with them. A little time for ad- 
vice or romonatrance, reproof or encouragement, may be 
tumod to good account in regulating the general afTairs 
of the school. This is very commonly lost sight of by 
the directors of education, many of whom appear to 
think tlyijt every minute is wasted which is not actually 
spent in bearing lessons or imparting instruction. It 
seems to be not sufficiently borne in mind, that this 
uninterrupted applioition, this ceaseless occupation, and 
entire devotion to the exclusive business of teaching, on 
the part of the masters, afforda such of the pupils as 
may be mischievously disposed the most desimble and 
convenient opportunities of effecting their object — the 
creation of noise and'' disturbance. 

Nor is the above .suggestion applicable only to the 
Principal of the school, but niay be beneficially acted 
upon in arranging the duties of the assistant masters, 
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BO that they be enabled to finish the previous lesson a 
few minutes before the time appointed for commencing 
the next, A short pause, a brief suspension of the 
exhausting effort of teaching, will recruit the energies 
of the instructor, while it infuses new life into the 
pupils. When the lessons follow in too rapid sucoession, 
the powers of both are over-tasked ; therefore, an oral 
leason should always precede one at the desk, and vice 
vena. The mind of the learner is apt to become not 
only fatigued but confused, when lessons on various sub- 
jects succeed each other too quickly ; and less is re- 
tained than when a short breathing space is allowed be- 
tween them. 

The most effectual way, however, to secure quietness 
in school, is, by a happy combination of means, to in- 
spire and cherish an ardent attachment to learning, and 
an eager desire of excellence ; for, while the mind is 
occupied in an interesting pursuit, there will be little 
motive to wilful diBtuibance, and still less opportunity 
for its indulgence ; and even such as are not naturally 
inclined to studious occupations, will bo kept somewhat 
in check by the prevailing iufluenue around them. Nor 
is this so difficult to eSect as might be supposed, from 
the unsuccessful attempts of some teachers, who, perhaps, 
with every other qualification for the efficient discharge 
of their preceptorial duties, may have felt the difficulty 
of securing this indispensable element of success. If 
boys be accustomed to hear the warm coramendaLion of 
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learning; if eminent literary and scientific eharacters be 
always spoken of with respect and reverence; and if 
books and literature be made the frequent topics of con- 
versation, they will insensibly participate in the same 
sentiments, and these will have a visible influcnco on 
their intellectual exertions. 

It is not thought needful here to refer to the or* 
dinary methods of maintaining order and discipline in 
schools — the monitorial system, registers of conduct, and 
the various scholastic contrivances for this purpose; as 
the adoption of these or similar plans, in most schools, 
sufficiently evinces the prevailing opinion of their ge- 
neral efficacy. To illustrate the leading principles on 
which the utility of all such auxiliary methods depends 
being the principal object of the author, to enter into 
the details of various systems of education would be 
foreign to his purpose. These are happily too well un- 
derstood in the present day to require comment or ex- 
planation. 

It has been objected by some ingenious theorist on 
education, that, if it were possible entirely to suppress 
noise in schools, one advantage of public over private 
education would be lost. It has been urged, indeed, 
nor is it necessary to deny, that some incidental advan- 
tages arise from the opportunity which a school affords 
of acquiring such a control over the mind, as will 
enable it to follow out a train of thought while beset 
with circumstances calculittod tu distract the attention 
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(a benefit which a youth privately educated must necea- 
Borily forego ) ; yet, in the general course of scholastic 
employments, the good effects of tranquility are too 
obvious to admit of dispute. It ia true that the boy, 
who, io the secluded angle of the school-raom, or the 
uDBuapected recess of the play -ground, can remain 
absorbed in his boolc, undisturbed by the vociferous 
merriment of his less studious companions, in defiance 
of the boisterous shout of hilarity, or the no less ex- 
citing dispute, has made a very useful acquirement, in 
the power of abstracting his mind from external im- 
pressions, and concentrating his thoughts upon a given 
subject. 

As a preparation for active life, — for the bustle of 
commerce, the courts of law, the noise of the exchange, 
the haunts of trafiio, and the crowded city, — this ia, 
doubtless, a valuable acquisition, as it enables its pos- 
BOBBor to pursue his undisturbed career, to think, cal- 
culate, or resolve, "amidst the busy hum of men." as 
calmly, deliberately, and correctly, as in the relirement 
of the closet. 

The habit, however, once acquired, (and in the best 
regulated schools, opportunities for its exercise will not 
be wanting), it must be admitted that the general rou- 
tine of the school-room ought to be characterised by 
stillness, and comparative if not absolute silence. 

It will be, perhaps, sufficiently apparent, from tho 
preceding remarks, that the quietness here recommended 
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as the object of attainment, is not the compulsory 
silence of constraint, but that which naturally results 
from busy and interesting occupation, equally opposed to 
dulness and to levity. 




ESSAY X. 



ON THE UNION OF RELIGIOUS WITH SECULAR 

EDUCATIOH. 

"Knowledge is Power." — BaoroHAif. 

The advocates of "aecular education," so called in eon- 
tredistioction to religious and secular education coia- 
bined, have dwelt largely and, in some instances, very 
plausibly, on the difficulty of the proposed combination, 
and the advantages of each l>eing taught separately ; but 
it baa been justly observed that unlesa Religion be 
mingled with and constitute a part of the general 
course of instruction in schools, there is but little pros- 
pect of its being acquired at ail. Some persons there 
are who would dispenae with Religion altogether, aa an 
ingredient in a general course of education ; who would 
ignore the light we derive from Revelation, and trust 
exclusively to the dictates of reason, and the cultivation of 
the intellect: but to give education without Eeligion, is 
to put a dagger or a firebrand into the hands of a 
madman. It is a two-edged sword which, if not properly 
wielded, may cut him who holds it, as well as his op- 
ponent. It is like equipping a ship with sails and 
tackle, but omitting ihe compass, ballast and rudder; or 
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as if, in managing a fieiy courser, ths spurs were pro- 
vided, but the bridle forgot. It is, in short, the reverse 
of everything that is prudent, philanthropic, or good. 
Yet there are not a few persons, staunch advocates of 
education, who, both in word and practice, evade this 
truth, or act 'in opposition to it; who seem to think 
that hy cultivatiEg merely the minds of their children, 
they are performing the most important parental duty ; 
even while totally negTecting their spiritual instruction, 
the cnlture of their moral principles, and the growth 
of the domestic afTections. But " knowledge is power," 
say they : and they say truly. It is power, in the 
same sense as steam, or fire, or gunpowder, or the 
electric fluid is power; and like these too, it is liable 
to become dangerous and destructive if unskilfully em- 
ployed, or uncontrolled bj superior force. Tho desire 
or possession of this power, irrespective of its legitimate 
use, has caused by far the greater portion of the misery 
of our race. 

Now the controlling and regulating principle is re- 
ligion, ^especially in youth, when the character ia still 
unformed. In after life, it ia this alone that unites by 
an inseparable connection, the possession of poweb with 
its proper responsibility ; that links together privileges 
and duties ; and makes the preeminence of one con- 
ducive to the welfare of all ; that sanctions lawful 
authority, and renders subordination tolerable; tha^ by 
infallible rules, indicates and limits the object and pre- 
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rogfltive of all government, namely, "the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number." By disregarding this be- 
nign but powerful influence and depending exclusively 
on secular instruction, we may indeed produce a race 
of clever rogues, accomplished swindlers, or noisy dema- 
gogues ; but religious education alone can secure a ge- 
neratJon of humane, orderly, and thriving citizens. In 
short, the power referred to, in its ordinary acceptation, 
resembles that attributed to the giants and magicians of 
romance, who were endued with strength only to destroy; 
and though, as Shalcespeare tells us — 

" 'Tifl good Ic liflvo a giimt'fl fllrciiBth, 
' Tet, Oh I 'tifl vile to use it like a ^ant." 

A course of training which obalt combine the re- 
ligious, moral, and intellectual elements in due propor- 
tion is doubtless the grand desideratum. This, indeed, 
is the only s»fe as well as the most valuable sort of 
education, and demands our first and paramount regard. 
As a blank sheet of paper is preferable to one blotted 
and defaced, or defiled with licentious or infidel senti- 
ments; so the tabula rasa of the human soul had better 
remain plain but unpolluted, pure though rude and un- 
polished. Nay, unless the motives of action be such 
as to secure a right employment of the means which 
education furnishes, those facilities were better withheld, 
lest they should be perverted to improper uses, and thus 
become sources of misery to their possessor and of detri- 
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ment to tho oommunity; or only furnish additionnj in- 
Btanccs of misconducted talents, end of educational advan- 
tages squandered on unworthy or criminal pursuits; and 
suited only "to point a moral and adorn a tale." 

Let tne not be misunderstood, as wishing to depre- 
ciate eduoationj or to speak slightingly of the benetits 
which it is calculated to bestow. On the contrary, it 
is from a strong conviction of its mighty, influence that 
I am led to attach so much importance to its reuelving 
a right direction. Like wealth, it is powerful for good 
or evil. Let us then, the men of the present genera- 
tion, who are not only the pioneers of posterity, but 
the architects of the future social edifice, take care that 
tho foundation be laid upon right principles; and having 
none of the "grey ruins'' of ancient endowments, super- 
annuated charters, or effete institutions, to encumber or 
obstruct UB, see that our schools, colleges, and other 
educational establishments, be based upon the sure 
ground of esperience, expansive and hopeful views of ' 
the capabilities of the human soul, and above all, upon 
the comprehensive principles of pure and nn defiled 
Christianity ! 

Discarding all untried theories and capricious inno- 
vations — the presumptuous offspring of solf-concoit, — 
and taking reason, enlightened by revelation, as our 
guide; and the good of mankind, in its most extensive 
signification, as the exalted object of our endeavours: — 
we may indulge a sanguine hope that tho blessing o!' 
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the Almighty will attend our efforts : and, adopting the 
language of Cato, we may exclEum, "Tis not in mortals 
fa) command saccess; but we'll do more, my countiTmen, 
— deserve it!" 





INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON WORLDLY riJOSrEllITY, 
IN VICTORIA. 

" When house and land arc gone nnil spent, 
Then learning ie most eicellcnt." — 

So saya the old proverb, but so say not I. This vene- 
rable relic of what has been facetiously termed " the 
wisdom of our forefathers," like an old coin, is to he 
valued rather for its antiquity than for its use : and 
will go but a little way in the labour or produce mar- 
ket of us utilitarian modems, or in this cui bono colony. 
It lias ever appeared to me to be placing "learning" 
(by which, I presume we are to understand education) in 
a false position, or on a. very humble and inadequate 
level, to represent it as merely a resource in times of 
adversity — as something put by for a "rainy day." 
Whereas it would rather seem to be the more suitable 
companion and appropriate ornament of prosperity : — as 
Cicero pronounced it to be, ages ago. Viewed as a help 
to the honourable acquisition of wealth, or as a guide 
to the wise distribution of the bounties of providence ; 
as a teacher of economy and foresight in youth, and of 
enlightened liberality and refined enjoyment, in more ad- 
vanced age — learniufj would indeed appear ■■ most ex- 
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. cellent." Under different circumstances, however, although 
it may occasionally sapply the want of more material 
resources, it must be admitted, especially in this new 
Bceno — that thews and sinews, mannal skill and businesB- 
like habits, are much more valuable and marketable com* 
moditiea than the more elegant but less substantial pro- 
ducts of the brain. 

Thus, without disparaging the benefits attributed to 
learning, under adverse circumstances, I would venture 
to claim for it a mare suitable and exalted office — that 
of embellishing opulence, and regulating the influence 
which the possession of riches is usually thought to 
confer. But why talk of bouse and land being " gone 
and spent," in a region where both are said to be most 
eEisily altainable. And certainly, if it be true that the 
rudiments of learning tend to facilitate this desirable 
object, and thus to promote the legitimate end of all 
society — the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
— we may safely pronounce it to be, so far, " escellent." 
To the wealthy capitalist, the professional man, the legis- 
lator, or other public functionary, it is indispensable for 
the due performance of his mission; but the bold heart, 
the steady hand, and the practised eye, will bo found 
much more available in recovering or obtaining the pro- 
perty in question; and the old and venerable adage 
may thus admit of the following "new version" — 

" On house anil lund if fou are bent, 
Lcftrning mny lielji your good iiilent," 
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At first, however, it is to be looked upon only as 
a useful auxiliarj. Good, Bound, common sense, secon- 
ded by a robust frame, with temperate and industrious 
babita, are far more promising and efficient means of 
building up a fortune; but that object being attained, 
learning strictly bo called, may enter upon its appropriate 
employment — to spread the blessings of instruction 
around, to humanize the brutal, to reclaim the depraved, 
Dud to aid in Christianizing mankind. Perhaps vib may 
Bafely assert that in proportion to a man's advaocement 
in social position will hia intellectual treasures increase 
in value ; and although, as before remarked, a knowledge 
of tho simple elements, as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
&c., may contribute to the success of the artizan, trades- 
man, or agriculturist, in the early stages of his career; 
and to the acquisition of wealth or its subsequent appli- 
cation, rather than to supply its loss; yet it is chiefly 
after some portion of prosperity has crowned his well- 
directed efforts, that the worth of learning will be duly 
appreciated. It is only when employed for the advance- 
ment of human bappiueas, or the mitigation of human 
misery, that it fulfils its highest dei^tiny, or can justify 
the encomiums so indiacriminatalj lavished upon it. Too 
often, however, the conscious possession of mental 
superiority renders the individual averse to actual exer- 
tions in the more practical and ordinary duties of life, 
by inspiring false notions of superiority and refinement, 
or fallacious hopes of unearned advaucem<jnt ; or by genera- 



ting contempt for " the dull diumal round " of present 
practical usefulness. Nevertheless when the proper season 
arrives, if not previously perverted, the intellectual re- 
sources referred to will constitute his beat and strongest 
claim to the respect and solid regard of Ma fellow men, 
as well as the unfailing source of satisfaction to himself. 
In the meantime, let us inquire, why should manual 
labour be deemed a hardship ? For, not to adopt the eccen- 
tric notion of Dean Swift, that " man seemed designed, by 
his organization, rather for a postillion than a philoso- 
pher," but knowing that his physical structure not only 
admits of, but requires for its healthy development and 
preservation, a large amount of animal esertion, we per- 
ceive that the primal curse denounced on man, "to gain 
bis bread by the sweat of his brow," has been providen- 
tially, and therefore mercifully, reversed, so as to become 
a blessing. Is there not as much fatigue incurred in 
hunting, as in digging ; in following the hounds, as in 
following the plough ? Does it not require as much 
" skilled labour " (to speak colonially) to excel in cricket 
or horeeinanship, in tennis, or billiards, as to sow seeds, 
dig a trench, or prune a vine? Why then should we 
wish to evade corporeal fatigue, or look upon manly 
toil as a degradation,? Shall we despise the ploughman 
Cincinnatus and his mesa of turnips ; or that bold 
ecclesiastic Thomas A'Becket, who, as historians inform. 
U8, used to work with hia men in the hay fields? or 
the hard-working shipwright, Peter the Great, of Kussia, 
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who Voltaire tells us, earned and received Ins weekly 
wages, ID a Dutch dockyard at Saardam? 

The preceding remarks, it will be at once perceived 
have reference chiefly to adults, and the educational ac- 
quirements they may happen to possess at the com- 
mencement of their colonial career ; but a far more 
important branch of the subject remains to be considered, 
— what sort of education should the rising generation 
receive, to qualify them for future usefulness to them- 
selves and the community ? In other words, what mode 
of training and intellectual culture would a judicious 
parent seek for his offspring, if intended to reside per- 
manently in this country ; so as to provide for, as far as 
human foresight and experience may avail, the real good 
of his child ? With this is inseparably connected, ia 
the minds of most people, and not unreasonably, a fair 
amount of worldly prosperity. To this, therefore, we 
will first direct our attention, as the initial step of our 
upward journey, and not as the ultimate goal of our 
hopes. 

To achieve mere worldly success, a knowledge of 
the ordinary rudiments may suffice, but to these should 
be added, in the case of the young, if circumstances 
and opportunities penuit, some of those accomplishments 
and more ornamental studies that embellish life, among 
which ought certainly to be included at least one of 
the classical or living languages, as a salutary disciplino 
of the mind, and as a collateral means of acquiring a 
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thorough knowledge of his vernacular tongue, as well as 

f 

for the direct advantages arising from the acquisition 
itself. 

In another paper I have ventured to suggest a 
course to be pursued in order to secure the means of 
imparting to the youth of this colony, in various grades 
of society, a superior education; in accordance with 
their future destination. 





MEANS OF SECUBING A LIBERAL EDUCATION IN 
VICTORIA- 

After tb6 Btir and excitement bo long prevailing as to 
the respective merttB of dififerent systems of public in- 
struction, the antagonistic claims of which for the edu- 
cation of the masses have until lately divided the minds 
of thinking men, it is no small relief to have reached, 
at least, an approsimate eolation of this qucEstio vexata.* 
As a question of equal importance, it may not he un- 
profitable or uti interesting to consider, " What provision 
exists for the due instruction, intellectual development, 
and moral training of the lumihes of the higher and 
more opulent classes in this colony; and how far is it 
possible to secure these objects, without a residence in 
the mother country?" No one who has spent even a 
few weeks in any of our rural districts can fail to have 
been struck with tbe prevailing complaint of the paucity 
of educational resources for the younger members of 
such families. As these, from their wealth and social 
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poaitioD, muBt eventually conHtitute an important portion 
of the landed proprielAry or aristocracy of this colony — 
or rather, this infant nation — the difficulty or deprivation 
is the more seriously felt as one to which the proha- 
bility — amonnting, in many cases, to a moral certainty 
— of realizing a princely fortune, can aoaroely reconcile 
the minda of enlightened and judicious parents, or be 
deemed an equivalent for the advantages which, it 
is asBumed, their children must at present forego. As 
a veteran in the cause of education, the writer has 
been lately led to consider by what means this lament- 
able deficiency may be supplied, and the consequent 
evils mitigated or removed; for it must be remembered 
that the methods pursued at home are wholly inappli- 
cable here. The widely scattered state of the population, 
especially of that section of it to which these remarks 
apply, the recent origin and untried character of many 
of our educational establishments, and above all, the 
difficulty of frequent, personal intercourse, render " a 
boarding school education " — the first and most obvious 
method — a doubtful advantage. To send the sons of 
wealthy settlers and others residing at distant stations, 
to live with strangers, at Melbourne or Geelong, some- 
times involves inconveniences and difficulties — irrespective 
of the absence of parental control — in some cases next 
to insuperable. To which must be added the objections 
arising from the early age of the pupils, the dangers 
of travelling to the health, morals, Ac; to say nothing 
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of the risk of forming improper asBOcifltions — a cir- 
cumstance to whicli, considering its permanent influence 
on the character and conduct in future life, by far too 
little attention has hitherto heen paid. 

Again, if such objections exist against a temporary 
suspension of parental control and domestic restraint, 
while at school in the colony, what must be thought of 
the expediency of the far more protracted and distant 
separation involved in the second and favourito plan of 
sending children " home " to be educated ? 

There are few persons who have mingled much 
with respectable society, in this colony, but must oc- 
casionally have heard, until lately, some such conversa- 
tion as the following: — "Well, really Charles is growing 
a fine lad, — what do you think of doing with him ? " 
"How?" "As to his education, I mean." "OhI— sand 
him home, of course ; — what else can we do ; " On 
this important and interesting inquiry, which has per- 
plexed 30 many paternal heads, and agitated so many 
maternal bosoms; the writer would venture to ofl'er a 
few suggestions which may help to remove some of its 
diiSculties, and open the way to a different and more 
pleasing solution of the question, "What else can we do?" 

It must not be forgotten that the step involved in 
this inquiry, and which it has been customary to dismiss 
in tha above summary fashion, constitutes, in reality, 
one of the most important crises in the life of a human 
being: one which will probably iniluonce his future 
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destiny, and sLamp its impress on all liis subseiiuefit 
career so permanently and indelibly that no later eom- 
bination of circumstancea can alter or eOace it. What 
then, if J this first step be in the vtrong direction? — 
and that it has often proved so, the dissappoisted hopes 
of many a parent and the blighted aspirations of many 
a promising youth too plainly and painfully testify. It 
may be freely conceded to the advocates of juvenile 
banishment, that in some very rare cases, it is not 
only a safe plan, but the wisest and best. For instance, 
when a family has been long resident here, and sufficiently 
prosperous to admit of a protracted absentee Irom their 
adopted country, in order to visit their European friends, 
and the places of their nativity ; and especially to make 
arrangements for the education of their children. Not 
so, when in blind obedience to the tyrant custom, or 
to conventional usage, children are sent hmtte, as it is 
called, when they are removed from tlie only home 
known to their young feelings or affections, — placed 
under the care of strangers, — and left to battle with 
the untried world around them as best they may. For 
my ovm part, I have always looked upon the practice 
of sending children home for education, under ordinary 
circumstances, as incurring a positive and permanent 
evil in exchange for a remote and problematical good. 
But to indicate faults without suggesting a remedy is 
an unthantcful and useless office. That I may not lay 
myself open to such a charge, I would propose, — 
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1st. A large extGDsion of the present system of 
private tuition. 

and. In order to secure the efficiency of resident 
and oEcasional tutors, and to obtain for them that social 
aialus which the importance of their duties so justly 
demands, that a responsible Board of Examiners should 
be established, to test the qualifications of all who pur- 
pose engaging in the profession of Preceptor ; as is the 
case in other Uheral professions. 

3rd. That such Board of Examiners (for the for- 
mation of which the University or the Board of Educa- 
tion would unquestionably furnish the requisite facilities), 
he authorised to grant diplomas, certificates, or other 
testimonials of qualification and fitness, not only in 
respect of scholarship and moral character, but of skill 
in teaching. 

It may here he further suggested that where cir- 
cumstances render the permanent engagement of a resi- 
dent • tutor inconvenient, several families might unite, 
and he reside with each in succession, and impart his 
instructions collectively, to his pupils assembled for that 
purpose, — thus securing one great advantage hitherto 
confined to schools, — that of exciting a spirit of honour- 
able emulation, and affording a salutary stimulus lo 
exertion 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN CONNEXION WITH 
BOAJJDING SCHOOLS. 



" What remuneration do you require," said a weaUbj 
Athenian to a philosopher, "for educating my son?" 
A certain number of talents being named, he expressed 
slirpriHG, exclaiming, that for such a sum he could 
purchase the best slave in the marlcet. " Do so," re- 
plied the philosopher, " and you will then have two ; " 
meaning, that the youth, if denied the advantages of 
education, would grow up with all that ignorance, those 
low habits, and depraved tastes, which were considered 
the ordinary characteristics of a, slave. 

Happily for this Colony, tho Government seem in- 
clined to regulate their conduct, in this particular, rather 
by the enlightened views of the philosopher, than tho 
sordid calculations of the penurious Athenian. By the 
liberality of their grants for Educational purposes, they 
evince an earnest desire to secure for the rising genera- 
tion such early discipline and culture, as may qualify 
them for ezercising the rights and enjoying the priv- 
ileges of free institutions. Perhaps, so laudable and 
important an object was never pursued under more 
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favourable circumstances. If the GovemmeDt are willing 
to initiate schools and oollegee, the people generally are 
not less ready to render them available ; while the con- 
current voices of all thinking men are raised to hail 
the approach of a new era in the history of the human 
mind, and to watch its development under hitherto untried 
conditions. Thus far all looks encouraging, — an enlightened 
Legislature — an efficient Executive — literal contributors — 
ready recipients. But just at this auspicious juncture, 
"iwrgit amari aliquid;" — a question arises,— one which, if 
not incapable of solution, is at least surrounded with real 
or imaginary difficulties, suggestive of opposing sentiments 
and adverse agencies. And, what is this question? 
" Shall K«ligion form an ingredient in the proposed 
course of education ? " To this inquiry the mind of 
every one is naturally led, who calls to remembrance 
the long and angry controversy to which this very 
question gave rise in the mother country, not many 
years since. But may we not indulge a hope, from 
the harmony and good understanding which seem to 
prevail in our adopted country, among the various de- 
nominations of Protestants, that we shall be more wisely 
guided than to permit the very bond of union and 
brotherhood to become the source of variance and dis- 
sension ? May we not trust, under the Divine blessing, 
to that missionary, epirit — that pious emulation which 
has hitherto so nobly actuated the ministers and mem- 
. denominations, for securing to the young 
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tile invaluable blesainga of religious instruotion, without I 
lasisting upon it as an indispensable article in our edu- J 
catlonal programme? But it has been objected with I 
some show of plausibilitj, that unless the religious I 
element he secured, by introducing it as a conatituent J 
part of the scholastic routine, the needful occupalions I 
OF even the indiETeFence of parents (in the case of daj 1 
schools) may oauss it to be negleeted altogether. But j 
shall we allow nothing for parental solicitude? — nothing I 
for that instinctive desire to promote his children's best 1 
interests, which almost universally prevails, and which J 
prompted an eminent but vicious , character of the last 1 
century, to express an earnest wish that, whatever might ' 
be his own principles and practice, his children might 
live and die in the Christian faith? 

In a future paper, I will endeavour to show, in 
what way the foregoing hints may bo applied to 
hoarding schools in general, and more especially to the 
one about to be established in this place." 



• The preceding remarks appeared iji the Warrnaabool Eia 
September Uth, 1854. 




THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN CONNEXION WITH 
BOAHDIKG SCHOOLS. CONTINUED; 

In a letter to the Editor of the Warraan^onl Examiner. 

SiB, — Encouraged by your inaertion of some former r^ 
marks of mine, I was about to enter rather largely 
upon a branch of tlie subject therein referred to, — the 
imparting of religious instruction to the youthful inmates 
of boarding schools; without its necessarily forming part 
of the scholastic course ; and in such a way as not to 
interfere with the avowed sentiments of those moat 
deeply interested in the present and future welfare of 
the pupils. I had previously been accustomed to con- 
sider this a matter of much delicacy, — not to say of 
difficulty, (of its paramount importance there can be no 
question) but having since had opportunities of conver- 
sing with several gentlemen, whose opinions on this subject, 
may be safely taken as the exponents of the views of 
their respective denominations, I am much gratified to 
find that my fears were groundless, and my difficulties 
imaginary; while my suggestions were superseded by the 
almost perfect unanimity that prevails amongst the ministers 
and congregations of the various Protestant denominations 
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in litis highly &roured commuiiity. That this nnnsTiall; 
happj etate mnj long distinguish the inhabitants of 
■Warrnambool and its vicinity, is my earnest wish. In ' 
order, however, to abew that my apprehensions veie not 
entirely groundless, nor the difficulties suggested the 
mere creations of fancy; but especially to aid in se- 
curing that salutary caution in its founders, which so 
important an institution demands, permit mc, sir, to call 
your readers' attention to one or two facts which under 
less laToturable circumstances might have limited or 
counteracted the good results anticipated by onr ardent 
and hopeful friends. 

In the first place, I think it will not be denied 
that the relative position of master and pnpil most of < 
necessity place in the hands of the former (whether de- 
sired or not) great moral ivjlumce, and this will un- 
avoidably become a potent element in the uonstitntion 
of the school, whether for good or evil. If, agreeably 
to the rules laid down by the Board of Education, or 
from a laudable but too sensitive jealously of its abuse, 
this moral influence be discouraged, or its exercise for- 
bidden — for to prevent its silent operation would be a 
vain attempt, — we relinquish one of the most powerful, 
because constantly operative, means of expanding and 
cultivating the youthful intellect and aflections. That 
the effects of mere lessons and didactic instructions are 
tm inferior to those of familiar conversation and example, 
and of that daily intercourse which must unavoidably 
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aufaaist between & resident master iwd bis pupils, will 
be admitted by all intelligent and reflecting minds ; as 
it has been by the most eminent professional educators, 
in ancient and modem times. Now, if this be so, bow 
great a sacrifice are we called upon to make in pro- 
hibiting the use of that influence in behalf of religion! 
How frequently do devotional feelings seem to arise 
spontaneonsly in the youthful bosom, excited by the 
beauties of nature or other causes, and seeming to pre- 
dispose it to religious impressions ; and must the prof- 
fered good be forfeited for a mere speculative or contingent 
possibility of its abuse ? The undeprared sensibilities of 
youth render them particularly susceptible of pions 
emotions, and afford many facilities of inculcating the 
doctrines and moral precepts of the gospel, in the most 
attractive form. All these we must forego, if the master 
he restricted to bare secular subjects of instruction. In 
like manner the hours of relaxation, and out-of-door 
exercise, so essential to health, must be exclusively de- 
voted to mere physical benefit. 

Let us next view this rough sketch of the teacher 
and his functions under a different aspect. Let us 
imagine the stringency of this prohibitory law to be so 
far relaxed that the master is allowed to suggest a few 
topics of thought which he may consider level with the 
pupil's capacity. How, supposing him to entertain any 
extreme or distinctive opinions — as a member of any 
particular church or religious body, are we to be sure 
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that he may not be impelled by a sincere but unwise 
zeal, almost unconsciously to indoctrinate his young charge 
with the same notions? 

At the risk of being thought tedious and unneces- 
sarily apprehensive, I have ventured to indicate one 
out of numerous difficulties which sometimes beset new 
and untried plans, and which can be overcome only by 
the exercise of Christian prudence, and mutual forbear- 
ance. Herein the promoters of the present undertaking 
have a pleasing ground of confidence ; while the periodi- 
cal visits and instructions of their respective ministers 
and friends will secure a certain amount of spiritual 
training, which must go far to satisfy the inind of the 
most scrupulous parent. 

Fearing that my anxiety for the success of the pro- 
posed institution has already led me far beyond the 
limits of your space, and of your readers' patience, I must 

abruptly conclude. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. SKINNER, 

Warrnambool, Sept. 21st, 1854. 




THOUGHTS ON MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. 

In recording the events and depicting the characteristic 
featureB of the first half of the present century, the 
future historian will unavoidably dwell with admiring 
complacency on the efforts which have been made, during 
that period, to urge forward the progress of human im- 
provement. 

Among the means adopted for this purpose, and the 
influence of which is constantly augmenting, Mechanics' 
Institutions wilt doubtless occupy a. leading and prominent 
place. Nor will the names of those who have been 
thus engaged in the struggle between knowledge and 
ignorance — from the early efforts of that almost univer- 
sal genius, Lord Brougham, to those of the late youthful 
Earl of Belfast, ^ — be forgotten in the record of illus- 
trious names: and although the former is now "&lIeQ 
into the sear and yellow leaf," and the latter was so 
BOOH dismissed from the scene of his enlightened exer- 
tions, yet their names will ever remain embalmed in 



* This and tbe fallowing paper, altbougli not directlj coDnected 
with the general design of liie work, appeared to the author sufficiently 
REsoeiatod with it to iustify their ii 
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the memoiy of admiring posterity, among the ardent I 
and Btrenuous adrocates of intellectual progress. 

If Mechanics' Institutes, and other methods of 
vanoing the adult mind, be usefa! and desirable in the I 
parent country, they are absolutely indispensable to the I 
mental and moral prosperity of the colonies. In the I 
latter, wealth ia frequently of sudden growth, and places \ 
its possessor occasionally in a very anomalous and un- 
enviable position, by forcing upon him an influence and I 
prominence which he would gladly decline. He is often I 
sensitiTely alive to the awkwardness of his situation, I 
arising from his conscious deficiency of proper qualifications 1 
for sustaining his new character with credit and propriety; 
and, at times, is almost inclined to lament his worldly 
success which has dragged him reluctant, from his native 
obscurity. To him, as to Falstaff, " honor comes 
looked-for, if it comes at all." Good sense, however, 1 
will often lead such a man to acquire habits of self-J 
colture, and thus to adapt himself to his new and 1 
prosperous circumstances ; whilst others sink, without an | 
effort, into helpless indifference, and voluntary prostration. 
In the vigorous maturity of the mental faculties, it ia I 
wonderful what may be achieved by them, when actuated J 
and urged forward by adequate motives. The improve- I 
ment proceeds rapidly, and the man of energy and I 
perseverence is actually often surprised at his own 
quirements. Biography supplies us with innumerabla { 
illustrations of this, and of the acquisitions made a 
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the emineDce attained to even in matars years; so that 
we are oompelled to hesitate before we pronounce of 
any period of life, "It ia too late." 

Again, if "circumstances malie the man," ss a cele- 
brated French writer affirms, the man sometimes seems 
to make the circnmstances. " Viam inveniam aut faciam,'' 
exclaimed Ccesar, " I will find a way or make one ; " 
and the first Napoleon is said, when young, to have 
used a similar espresaion. Now, Mechanics' Institutions 
offer one of the finest means of redeeming lost time. 
Education is found to have been deferred — not forfeited. 
Happy they, who while gaining knowledge, have retained 
their integrity, and kept their intellectual and physical 
powers unimpaired. 

In such institutions, too, the truth of Lord Bacon's 
famous apophthegm may be fairly tested — "Beading makes 
a /uZ2 man, writing a correct man, and discourse a ready 
man," for it is ths object of such estabhshments to 
supply materials and exercise for all these purposes, 

If, in addition to these positive advantages, we con- 
sider the more indirect and collateral benefits which may 
be derived, or which naturally spring from them, as the 
drawing off of the mind and desires from mere animal 
gratifications, idle conversation, and unprofitable amuse- 
ments ; and the substitution of manly, elevating, and 
pure studies and pursuits, their salutary tendency will 
be strikingly apparent. 
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GARDENS FOR TOUTH : 
Reprinted from The Rural Magaiine. 

SiB, — To appreciate and admire merit in others ie, in 
itself, a kind of merit. To this, in common, I am sure, 
with many others of your readers, I may venture to J 
lay claim, while perusing the eseellent essay on " Gar- 
dens for Children," in your July number. Every one 
who has been long engaged, like myself, in the educa- 
tion and management of youth, must have been struck 
with the salutary influence which this pursuit has on 
the young mind. In schools where the practice prevails 
of each pupil having a portion of garden-ground, however 
small, to call his own, it has been found not only to 
furnish a constant source of healthful and innocent 
amusement, but to have the effect of softening the man- 
ners and refining the taste of the too often rough and 
unpolished schoolboy. Of its humanizing tendency in 
later life tittle needs be said, because universally admit- 
ted — even by those who may not participate in the 
enjoyment Now any thing that helps to counteract the 
habits of rudeness and the boisteTOUS manners which 
are so apt to prevail in new communities like our own, 
— frequently degenerating into cruelty and mere animal- 
ism, — should certainly bo encouraged by all legitimate 
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means. The difficulties to be encountered and oTeraome, 
Bad the privations and disconifort frequently to 'be en- 
dured, and apparently inseparable from the early stages 
of a colonial career, are apt to beget a hardneas of 
manners— perhaps even of feeling — which require to be 
araeliorated by milder and more gentle occupations, in 
order to realise the full advantages arising from the 
acquisitions of skilful industry, and the conquests achieved 
over material obstacles by persevering exertion and phy- 
sical energy. Ferhepa nothing has a more direct tendency 
to obviate thia unpleasant result than a taste for horti- 
culture. As to its invigorating effect on the health, 
and its value as a means of mitigating the evils arising 
from sedentary occupations and mental application, it 
is well known that nothing is more conducive to the 
sound condition of both mind and body ; conferring on 
those who steadily pursue it the blessing so much coveted 
by the ancient philosopher, the " sana mens in corpora 
aano," since it furnishes exercise and recreation at the 
same time, and gratifies alike the old and the young. The 
refined and tender female, as well as the delicate invalid, 
no less than the robust and sturdy workman, may partake, 
with equal pleasure and advantage, of this pure and 
rational enjoyment. 

Again, it is a cheap pleasure. The children of the 
poor can partake of it: — it is eUgant, and not unsnited 
to the rich. The interest it excites, and the delight it 
imparts, do not pall upon the taste, like more artificial 
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and exciting atnusemeiita, or the coaraer gratifications of 

the senses. A constant succeesion of floral varietieB maj 
be easily procured, reared and propagated ; while choice 
and beautiful exotics may be collected and fostered by 
the hand of wealth. 

I would just remark, in conclusion, that some of 
the most curious experiments in vegetable chemistry, 
especially those of Liebig, on the change of colour and 
structure in flowers, may be easily tested and developed 
in a very small garden ; thus opening to the minds of 
intelligent youth a new source of instructive amueement. 

I fear I have already exceeded the limits usually 
assigned to such contributions, but cannot conclude 
without adding the beautiful lines of Longfellow, the 
American poet, on flowers. 

Spake fall well, in language quaint a.nd olden, 
One wlio dwelleth on the castled Rhine, 

When he culled the flowers, bo &ir and golden, 
StftTB, that in earth's flnnament do ihine. 

Womlrons truths, and manifold rb wondronB, 
God hnth written on those Btors aliove ; 

But Dot the IcBa in the bright flow'reta under us. 
Stands the rerelatirm of Me love. 

Wishing you every ■snccess in your endeavour to 
disseminate a taste for horticultural pursuits, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

S. SKINNEB, M.R.C.P. 
Mount Ffana, Angust 30, 1855. 
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A DEFENCE OF EMULATION, 
AS A ME^mS OF EXCTTIKO DILIOSSGS I!f STUDT.' 

Sib, — As it is chiefly by the collision of different opinions 
that truth ia elicited, I was much pleased, on opening 



•AddTBMed to the Editor of The English Journal of Education, 
in which work aome severe atrittures on Ebbhj V. appeared. 

Although it would not be campatihle with the object or limitB 
of this work to insert the whole of the observatiooa replied 
to, yet in joslice to the writerB of them, it is thought necessary 
to auhjoin tlie following passages, which nppear to contain the 
force of their respective argoments. For the entire Letters, the 
reader is referred to Nos. 7 and 8 of the work a1>0Te mentioned. 

" The Article proceeds lo assert, that emulation, or the ' noble 
desire t« excel,' the 'aspiration after superior acquisitions,' the 
aiming to 'anrpasa' others 'in the honourable pursuit of excellence,' 
'has diBtinguished most of those remarkable characters who hare be- 
ceme eminent in any hranch of science or litcratare, and who 
hare ahed a lustre over their age and country.' Now, this I do 
most unhesitatingly deny to have been the case ; there ia not one 
man deservedly called great, in science, literature, war, or politics, 
in whom the desire to be tuperior to others has been the ruling 
principle of his life. They have in every case striven to attain 
to positive, not to comparaliBe, excellence ; to be great in themaelveB, 
not to seem so when hy the side of otheca, Aud the some thing 
is true of all that countless host of wise and good men, whose lives 
go to make up the life of every great nation, though the individuals 
can never he known or remembered beyond a narrow sphere. I 
know that such men as Julius Cssar and Napoleon Bonaparte were 
thoroughly possessed and actuated by this cmilloua desire to be 
superior to ali other men. They strove autecssfnlly lo deprive 
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your lost number, to pereeiva that aome remarks of 
mine, on emulation as a motive to diligent study, 
had attracted the notice of another of your correspoD- 
dentB; nor was my satisfaction diminished on finding, 
BS I proceeded, that our Tiews on this and other im- 
portant topics connected with education, were somewhat 
diSerent ; but when, towards the close, I found my 
opiuions misstated, and my arguments distorted, I re- 
solved to claim from you, Bir, who have, by the inser- 
tion of these strictures, given them, to a certain extent 



their callntrfmen, and lialf the world bcsidea, of freedom, that thej 
might rule alone over millions cf slaves, but 1 thought that only 
Bchool-boji and FranehmeD Dow-a-dajB called this greatness. Every- 
thing we know about Slmkspeare, and Hooker, and Milton, and 
Johnson, and Bntke, and, ici ont own day, Wordsworth and Wel- 
lington, shows thut though they may not have been free from this 
more tlian from any other of the inferior impulses of our common 
nature, yet it was never the guide of their life ; hut, like all other 
lower motives, ms.de more and more secondary and subservient to 
far different principles of action. I have no room for proofs, though 
indeed the thing is too evident to reguire them, only I will refer 
to the fB.moua story of Melson's last Bignal. Ndson was no phil- 
osopher, DO theorist, but a most plain man of action, and having 
to do only with that order of men — I mean, Enghsh sailors — in 
whom the most energetic action is habitually called for. And he, 
when conscious that he was his country's favourite hero, and jndging 
from his own heart how best lie might stir the hearts of his men, 
wonld speak when it wa^ most needed, to the deepest and most 
vehement principles of their soul. He appealed not to their hope 
of approbation and ftar of disgrace, to their love of glory, to their 
desire of surpaasing their enemies and each other in valour, nor to 
their prospects of prize-money i but instead of any reference to 
these 'more generous and elevated principles of our nature,' his 
battle-signal was, ' Eugland e.\puctB every man lii du u\n nurr ! ' " 



the sanction of your editorial authority, the defendant's 
usual privil^e— to reply. 

Let me, then, begin by endeavouring to rectify soma 
erroneous impressions which your correspondent's letter 
is calculated to produce; as, that our ancestors were un- 
mindful of the influence of emulation in promoting edu- 
cation ; that in the means of securing diligence in study 
which 1 have recommended, I am introducing a novel 
and untried scheme ; or that, by referring to those 
motives which are found to operate most powerfully on 
the minds of ciiildren, I am desirous to exclude others 
of a loftier and more unmixed character. Neither does 
it seem altogether reasonable to infer, as your correspon- 
dent appears to do, that I would dispense with punish- 
ment ahogether, however circumstances might render it 
necessary, because 1 have attempted to show, that, in most 
eases, other and leas degrading means may be successfully 
adopted; or that, while directing the attention of your 
readers to certain technical methods of forwarding the 
current business of a school, I am insensible of the 
importance — the high and paramount importance — of 
"Christian faith or English morality." 

Having thus hastily enumerated some of the mis- 
statements (unintentional, I am sure), into which your 
correspondent's real appears to have betrayed him, I 
would request your indulgence and that of your readers, 
while I endeavour to prove, that such are not my views, 
nor the legitimate consequences resulting from my remarks. 
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First, then, be assumes it as granted, that our 
cestors (the objects af bis peculiiLT admirotioD) never I 
availed themselves of emulation, and the other motives.J 
whioh I have specified, for promoting diligent study. 
What mean, then, the presentations to college given to I 
our public schools, — the scholarships, fellowships, and I 
other endowments which our "plain, matter-of-fact" fore- ] 
fathers have bo liberally provided for the encouragement I 
of learning? Were they intended to ba distributed in- ] 
discriminately, or, if not, what was the criterion of de- 1 
sert but superior merit ? Would it not rather appear -I 
that they made a more constant and systematic use ol I 
this principle than we ? But, according to your corres- 
pondent (this "laudator tetnporis acti"), all these induce- 1 
ments could only tend to foster self-interest in the great- 1 
est degree. 

To me and other practical men, tbey appear to have | 
been remiss only in disregarding itwhere to us "moderns" 
it seems most important, namely, in the early education ■] 
of youth. It is to extend the powerful influence of the I 
motive in question, in due subordination, however, 
the purer and higher aims of the Christian scheme, 
boys as well as men; to show that the impulse which | 
-will enable the latter to surmount difficulties, may urge I 
the former to overcome indolence ; that what will cause I 
a man to carry off the highest honours and distinctions .1 
at college, may prompt a boy to exert himself at school: 
in short, to show that we are justified in employing, 1 
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in the cnlture of youth, similar means to those which 
our forefathers so lavishly applied in the more advanced 
stages of a studious career that my remarks were directed. 
Thus, too, the objection of your correspondent, 
founded on the novelty of the views which he supposes 
me to advocate, must surely vanish, when it appears 
that the principles which he so forcibly inveighs against, 
are as old as our most ancient institutions. 

Again, as to the tendency of the motives which he 
ranks under the general censure of being adapted to the 
encouragement of selfishness. Here, it appears to me, 
that your correspondent's remarks are chiefly worthy of 
attentive consideration, irom the tone of sincerity 
and singleness of purpose by which they are charac- 
terized; — "Etiam in hoste virtutem admiror." "Instead," 
says he, " of appealing to the boy's desire of obtaining 
approbation and avoiding disgrace, they (our ancestors) 
taught him to prize the approbation and dread the re- 
proach of &u oum coNsciEKCE, because that was the voice 
of God pronouncing what his real worth was, and not 
merely what it seemed to men." Let me here remind 
your correspondent, that all remedial measures presuppose 
something defective in that state which requires their 
employment ; that " the whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick ; " (Lu. v. 81) that man, in his present 
imperfect state, is not always under the immediate inSuence 
of conscience and a sense of duty ; and that where these 
motives are constantly in operation, the plans I suggest 
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are of cooree superseded. All that I Bhall add on this 
bead is, that if this very pleasant description of the 
Utopian views of our ancestors be correct, they were 
strangely opposed to the means which they aclopted for 
their realization. Why, the whole frame-work of our 
endowed schools, from the simple affair of the pupil's 
gaining a place in his class, to the successful compe- 
tition which, perhaps, terminates in his presentation to 
college, rests almost esclusively on this much-abuaed 
motive. Thus this admirer of the " wisdom of onr | 
ancestors " niust surely find some dif&culty in reconciling 
the disinterested, conscientious motives which they are 
represented as adopting in speculation, with the very op- 
posite means which they resorted to in practice. 

But besides these general views of the principles 
on which our ancestors conducted the education of youth, 
your correspondent favours us with occasional glimpses 
of the habits of thought which were inculcated amongst 
our ancestorial school-boys ; whether gleaned from the 
facile sources of modem litenture, or dug from the 
mine of black-letter obscurity, your correspondent rather 
unkindly leaves us to conjecture. However, upon his 
authority, we are to believe that all the motives which 
nsually incite mankind to exertion, and which are em- 
ployed by us modems to stimulate indolence or counter- 
act natural perverseness, were, by them, carefully es- 
clnded. The picture, indeed, which be presents, of 
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tiiese good, old, Elizabethan times requiree only the 
charm of veriBimilitude to render it quite captivating. 
It appears, however, sufficiently certain, agreeably to the 
concurring testimony of your oorreepondent and Lord . 
Byron, that 

" Dancee were wliipped, and children taught that day ; " 
although to us modems, it appears passing strange that 
with a system so complete, and principles bo perfect, it 
should happen that m "that day" not more than one 
person in a thousand could read, and a still less number 
"sign their names." 

In the next place, it is difficult to perceive how a 
person can be chargeable with advocating inferior motives 
in preference to more exalted ones, (which is the ground 
of a separate objection,) who proposes that boys should 
be taught to consider the approbation of parents and 
teachers as a more laudable object of desire than pe- 
cuniary reward; and that the dread of shame is a 
somewhat nobler motive than the mere animal fear of 
a flogging. As to the chaise, therefore, of acting on 
the inferior principles of our nature, I shall, with very 
little hesitation, leave it to the consideration of parents 
and experienced tutors. 

With respect to the "matters of detail," which your 
correspondent expresses a wish to discuss, as his obser- 
vations upon the meaning of the Greek word — the 
principal subject of this controversy — do not appear to 
invalidate my previous conclusions, but only contain an 
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ezpresBioD of opinion ; and as mine were put forth 
with no higher pretensions, they Eeem to leave the ar- i 
gument exactly " ia statu quo ; " and therefore eJI further 
discussion on this branch of the subject seems to 
rendered unneoeasary. 

Your correspondent finally proceeds to deny — 
in the most measured terms — that emulation has pro- 
duced any of those eminent men, whom the world with 
one consent are in the habit of calling " great." Now 
here I must be permitted a question or two. Does ho 
suppose that conscience alone, that " voice of God," as 
he justly terms it, prompted Kirke White to the self- 
sacrifice which deprived the world of hia brilliant talents: 
— that caused " the martyr-poet " to flourish and expire ? 
And waa his motive to study no higher than that which 
compels the attention of some reluctant dunce, i. t., the 
dread of punishment, or in other words, your corres- 
pondent's favourite remedial measure for all scholastic 
delinquencies — a good flogging? 

Was it conscience, or a rigid sense of duty, that 
caused " the admirable Crichton " to become the best 
linguist, the keenest disputant, and the most accomplished 
man in Europe? Did conscience ever make a "senior 
wrangler," or cause a man steadily to devote sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four to intense study ? I trow 
not : and why ? Because every one knows that he may 
be quite as good a man, and as exemplary a Christian, 
though ignorant of the sciences ; — though he may not 
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be able to demonstrate the conchoid of Nicomedes, or 
even have crossed the " pons asinorum." 

Was it an imperative sense of duty that led Milton 
to write his " Paradise liost ? " — or Shakspeare his 
"Merry Wives of Windsor?" Wtis it the stern demand 
of conscience that led Watt to the invention of the 
staam'«ngtne, Newton to the theory of light, or Harvey 
to the discovery of the circ'ulation of the blood? 

Did conscience alone lead a Person or a Blomfield 
to the profound investigation of the Greek language? 
or was it merely an acquiescence with the dictates of 
duty that led Bacon, Eldon, Brougham, and Lyndhurst, 
to the GhancellorBbip ? 

Or taking the military profession as the subject of 
inquiry, — had a desire of personal distinction no in- 
ituence in causing Sir John Muore, after a glorious and 
successful career of usefulness to his country, to lay 
down his life at Corunna ? 

Again, in the case of Lord Nelson, whom your 
correspondent so triumphantly refers to, was self totally 
forgotten when he insisted on being decorated with all 
his honours, as he paced the quarter-deck of the "Victory," 
and evidently anticipated — one might almost say invited 
— the hostile shot that laid him low? 

Was no love of distinction, no regard for rank and 
pre-eminence, mingled with the zeal for discover}' In a 
Cook, or with the achievements of a Washington ? Or must 
tliese also, by your correspondent's stem decree, be ex- 
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claded from tlie list of those wlio "are deservedly callec 
great?" 

As to "Napoleon le Grand," I must give him up, I 
B8 we are gravely assured on the same authority, lh«t I 
"Dons but school-boys and Frenchmen look upon such I 
characters as great ; " though still with a lingering notion 1 
that the world will ignorantly persist in regarding 
individual as in some sort deserving of that title, who I 
by intellectual power only (for with physical force, in 1 
bis own person, be was not highly gifted) could ex- 1 
change a poor lieutenant's sword for the imperial sceptre, 
and resist for so many years " a world in arms." 

But then, on the other hand, the Duke of Wd' | 
tington is kindly let off more easily, seeing that, 
your correspondent assumes, all his great actions sprang I 
from more pure and exalted motives ; that his long J 
series of victories irom Assaye to Waterloo, where ba I 
proved himself " Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terr 
was all in mere accordance with tbe rigid demands of] 
duty ; that the attainmebt of bis sovereign's and bis I 
country's praise, additional honours, and titular distinc- I 
tiona, never, for a moment, entered his mind. Why, 
"the Duke," with that high-minded, that straight- forward J 
candour, which constitutes so large and estimable a ; 
tion of bis extraordinary character, would repudiate such I 



Wliat! shall the esteem of our contemporaries 
; veneration of posterity have no inlluonce on 
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actions ? Is It forbidden ue to aspire to the admiratioa 
of the wise and good? Is the love of praise, however 
laudable the means pursued to obtain it, to be totally 
banished from tbe human breast ? 

But, according to jour correspondent's flowery de- 
scription of the " good old times," every little fellow 
formerly thumbed his horn-book, and committed to me- 
mory his modicum of learning, from a stern sense of 
duty, or the still more virtuous dread of " corporal 
punishment." Thus it came to pass that 

" The whining school-boy, witli hia satchel 
And shining: murniag fuce, creeping like enail 
Unwillingly to school," 

as Shakspeare describes him, was not to be urged on 
his way by the hope of his school-master's approving 
smile, or his encouraging pat on the head, or the wish 
to be called "a good boy," — no, the little students of 
monosyllables and amateurs of half-bolydays are supposed 
to tiave acted from mare exalted motives ; no undefined 
visions of future gingerbread or ideal cherries floated 
before the pleased imagination, or mingled themselves 
with tbe pure and lofty aspirations of our infantile 
philosophers. They acquired their alphabet, and learned 
lo calculate that twice two made four, from a stern 
sense of duty ! " tempora ! O mores ! " how are we 
degenerated 1 and, oh 1 to what lengths will a favourite 
theory, when coupled with a lively imagination, like 
your correspondent's, lead us. 
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Oor isformant further saitb, that " there ever 
and must be vice in emulation," and for reasons, which 1 
to my comprehension are not very obvious ; but upon I 
which each of your readers will doubtleas form his own 
opinion. I can only affirm that, as far as my reading I 
and experience go, I never jet knew, heard, or read of, 
any man of transcendent attainments, who had not been, 
at least in his early career, actuated by an emulmu deaire 
to excel. That, after that excellence had been attained, 
and the eminence which he sought achieved, he then | 
employed his matured powers from considerations of a ' 
higher grade, I will not attempt to deny ; but rather, 
fortified by various examples within the range of my 
own observation, cheerfully admit, and, if necessary, 
prove. The original impulse, however, will, in almost | 
every case be found to have sprung from a different source. 

After the preceding remarks were written, I was 
struck, in reading a short memoir of the Rev. Eobert 
Anderson,* with the corroborative testimony it afforded 
to the truth of the preceding conclusions. With your 
permission, I will submit an extract, premising, for the , 
information of those who might not have known him I 
personally, that the life of the late Perpetual Curate of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, was not less distinguished for 
piety and usefulness than for learning. " I have since 
found a document," says hifi brother, the Eev, J, M. ' 
Anderson, "which fully bears out what I have said, 
* Vide Ckurch of England Magazine, 
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namely, the certificata given to hint on leaving the col- 
lege for India, and Arom which the following is an ex- 
tract: — 'At the examination of 1807, he gained the 
third Bengalee prize, and the third Persian prize ; at 
the examination cf 1808, the medal for Saoscrit, the 
first mathematical prize, the second classical prize, and 
the second Persian prize, and was highly distinguished in 
the other departments ; at the examination of 1809, the 
Sanscrit certificate of mperior merit, and the medal for 
history and political economy, the mathematical medal, 
the classical medal, the first prize for theology, and the 
first prize for law, — he was also second in the Persian, 
and third in Hindustani, the only remaining departments-' " 
Whether such uninterraitting study, such sacrifice of 
almost all that makes life desirable, as the preceding 
testimonials of proficiency would imply, could proceed 
exclusively from duty and conscience, without the slight- 
est admixture of other motives ; and indeed, how far the 
beads of our public institutions are right in availing 
themselves so largely of the emulative principle of our 
nature, I leave to the decision of more competent 
judges. But I have already trespassed too long on the 
patience of your readers, and shall resign the further 
investigation of this subject, "so full of matter," to 
others better qualified, by the possession of more time 
and ability, to arrive at a " truthful conclusion." 

WinchmoreSill Amdemi/, I am. Sir, &c., 

July nth, 184.3. S. SKINNER. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS IN DEFENCE OF EMULATIOH, 
AB A UEAN3 OF EXCITIHQ DILIOSNCB IS BTUDT* 



Sdch, Sir, was my involuntary exclamation, when I 
found, on opening your last Dumber, that a new assailant 



'In rcplj to a second attack, in The Englith Journal of Edit- . 
cation, (No. 8,) from wMdi the following ia eMracted ; — 

" But tbe point lo which I particularly would draw your at' 
Hon, is the following aenl£nce:^'In nnmeroua passages (of Scrip- ] 
tuie) farourable allusion is made to drcamstances, which of necea- \ 
BJty imply competition, as in reference to the Grecian gac 
strimng for ike matlery, and again warning ns lesl ony lake our 
crown.' I cannot but thiok these texts most unfortunately and 
erroneopsly chosen. For, to take the whole passage, in wliich the 
first occurs. — ' Know je not, that they whidi nin in a race run 
all, but one receiveth the pme ? So run, that ye may obtain. And 
every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate iu all things,' 
— can it be believed, that the allnsion of the Apostle means mi 
than that as there were many conquered, so there was only i 
winner of tbe Gentile games ; and so also, it behoved the Christian 
to remember in Ms race, that without temperance, failnre (the more 
common fate), and not victory, would be his portion ? Tlius, at 
least, it is that Bishop Pearce, quoted in Mant and D'Oyly'a Notet^ 
explains it : 'So run thai ga may obtain,' It appears to be 
Apostle's intention to encourage Christians to run, because as many | 
as run mas "b^'"- In the letlunian races, indeed, only one • 
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had entered the field; but remembering that the object 
of every one who writes for the public, is or ought to 
be, the dissemination of right principles, rather than 
the maintenance of his own particular views; believing, 
too, in the correctnesa of the old aphorism, "Magna 
eat vflritftB, et prfflvalebit," — (Jiat it will lose nothing by 
fair and free inquiry, — except, indeed, from men of 
Pontius Pilate's school {John xviii, 38), who ask, "What 



ried awaj tbe prize, and tlie rest received no reward ; but In the 
Cliriatiaii race all may nut, and oS may win too. The pretndiDg 
verse implies, that maoy may be partakers of the heayenly prize 
at the same time.' Is it not the very glory of om" Christian pro- 
feirion, and at it» heavenly rewards, that our bucccsb is attainable 
BO entirely without the detriment or failure of others, that it even 
adds to their glory and their jny ? Tlius, St. Paul, (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8,) 
using the same metnphor! 'I have fought a good flght, I have 
flniahed my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there in laid 
□p for me a crown of righteousness, wliich the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, but unto 
all them atto thai hvB his appearing," 

"And this brings me to the other quotation, viz., the warning 
given to the Phitadclphian Chnrch, ' that no man talto her crown.' 
Surely no interpreter has ever understood more by this phrase, 
than that ' she lose uol her crown ? ' Surely none has ever ven- 
tured to assert on the faith of it — and this would be the only 
bypalhesis upon which the idea of competition could he admitted — 
that there are only a certain number of crowns laid np for the 
faithful in heaven, so that what one mau takes another loses? I 
must Bay, however, that the simple gloss in the Geneva Bible satis- 
fies mu much more than the more common acceptation of this 
verse, and by this it will be seen, It is carried altogether beside 
the question ; — ' Let no man pluck them away, which thou hast 
won to God; for they are thy crown, as St. Paul wrileth, saying. 
Brethren, ye are my joy and my crown,' ( Fliil. iv. I [ I Thess. 
ii ID)." 
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is trutli?" but will not wait for an answer; — entertain- } 
ing such belief, it was not without a feeling of ^ 
satisfaction, that I found my unpretending remarks, in 
your publication for June last, again the subject of com- 
ment, though not of approhation. They appear, indeed, 
so entirely to have contravened the previous notions of 
some of your correspondents, and so to have outraged 
tbe feelings of others, as to have been deemed worthy 
— not of confutation truly, for that has hitherto been 
withheld, but, agreeably to the mild mode of expression 
adopted by your present contributor — of "abhorrence." 
" I must," says he " for the present be allowed to re- 
tain my abhorrence of this motive of action:" — a privi- 
lege of which, as it would be somewhat cruel, I have 
no inclination to deprive him : I must, however, be allowed 
to question the propriety of its application in this par- 
ticular instance, and to protest against the peculiarly 
strong manner in which this sentiment is expressed. I 
would humbly suggest that, although we are enjoined by 
the highest authority to "abhor that which is evil," it 
appears no less incumbent on us to ascertain that our 
detestation is not improperly directed ; — in plain terms, 
lo be quite sure that what we "abhor," ia "evil:" and 
this brings us to the very point upon which we are at 
issue. Is a desire to excel others in learning and virtue 
sinful? — that is the simple question, when divested oi 
the gratuitous verbiage, and supererogatory quotations in 
which it has pleased your correspondents to envelop it. 
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Now to a person of plain underetandiEg trnen- 
lightened by the perusal of your correspondent's lucu- 
brations, such would appear to be a very unprofitable, 
not to say, an absurd qusatioo ; or to admit only of a 
Eiimple negative. To assert, oa the other hand, that 
emulation, by which I understand " a strong and earnest 
desire," may not, by the perversity of the human mind 
or affections, be directed to improper objects, like other 
strong motives and impulses, and thus degenerate into 
sin, would be rash indeed ; seeing that, as the Apostle 
reminds us, there are individuals so depraved as to 
" glory in their shame ; " but to suppose th&t, used 
as an ausiliary in the practical conduct of education, it 
is likely to b9 so abused, is equally contrary tO' pro- 
bability, to reason, and to experience. As a scholastic 
stimulus, it is employed ( as I have endeavoured to 
show in the Essay so warmly attacked ) only to excite 
the necessary degree of exertion, to arouse indolence, 
to. counteract indifference, and to give a personal and 
lively interest to what was before "weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable." 

I must not, however, disguise from your readers 
the fact that, on the first hasty perusal of the critique 
in question, I began to hesitate ; to fancy that I might 
unconsciously have been giving encouragement to objec- 
tionable motives ; — in short, to fear that the experience 
of five-and -twenty years, devoted to the practical duties 
of education, aided by the recorded opinions of nearly 
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all who have written od the subject, had misled me. 
UndismayeiJ, however, by the array of formidable names 
— of Bishop Fearoe, of Mant and D'Oyly, but feeling, 
at the same time^ the responsibility of a preceptor, I 
was induced to reconsider my plans, to refer to authori' 
ties, to tax my experience for examples ; and what is 
the result? — That it appears upon incontestable evidence 
that, from time immemorial, — from the age of Socrates 
and Plato to that of the Apostles, and thence to the 
present, — emulation has been resorted to for the purpose 
of producing certain specific eSects on the youthful mind ; 
that scarcely any individual has become emiDent who 
has not at some period been influenced by a desire to 
excel ; that, if not enjoined, it, at least, is not forbidden 
by the Christian system of ethics ; that, as a collateral 
means of securing intellectual exertion, this same prin- 
ciple has been acted upon imder every phase of civil- 
ized life, in ancient and modern times : that it has been 
the very fulcmm of improvement under every dispen- 
sation; that the objections to its use are chiefiy founded 
on an isolated expression of Scripture, confessedly of 
doubtful interpretation; that with this exception, if sncb 
it may be called, Holy Writ is silent on the subject, 
leaving it like many conventional arrangements among 
men, for their own prudence to regulate in a manner 
accordant with, and in strict subordination to, the great 
and general principles of charity and rectitude, which 
it so anthorita lively inculcates; for "no man is crowned 
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except he strive lawfully ; " bo then we are not forbidden 
to "strive," but it must ba with a due regard to the 
just claims of others; finally, that theory and apecnlation, 
supported by eiperience, jastify its use, as oue of the 
moat powerful, the most uniformly operative, and least 
objectionable of the means by which education, or a 
preparation for future usefulness can he achieved. 

Having thus (as I trust, satis&ctorily) disposed of 
the objectionable points in the controversy, I would. Sir, 
with your permission, avail myself of your readers' in- 
dulgence, while I direct their attention to Ei few plain 
remarks suggested by your correspondent's essay. He, in 
his laudable eagerness to refute supposed error, appears 
to think that by quoting the whole passage, which I 
had only touched upon, he shall deprive me of my 
apostolical authority for the employment of the motive 
in question, as an instrument of education ; and here it 
would seem that his good intentions must be their own 
reward, as he will speedily perceive, on a reperusal of 
bis reflections, that, according to the old adage, 



"lacidit JD Scyllom, < 



i yitare Charybden 



"All run," says the Apostle, "bnt one receiveth the prize." 
1 Cor. 9. 34. Could I, or any one entertaining similar opinions, 
desire a more esplicit confirmation of them than this? 
" All run," doubtless ; end this is the desired object in 
a school. It is not for the sake of him only who gains 
the prize, that prizes were instituted; but that "all" 
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may " run ; " i. e., that all may exert themselves : the 
benefit is not confined to the saccessful competitor, but 
extends its salutary influence to aJl who "strive for the 
mastery." But I must be permitted to observcj in gene- 
ral, with respect to these arbitrary selections of Scripture 
phrases, that the aim and scope of the whole Epistle 
appear to be far more worthy of deferential regard thau 
the happiest aeries of sacreii words and passages, which, 
by the exercise of biblical industry and acumen, may 
be brought to hear, in a prescribed way, on a gi-ren 
Bubject. Let me rather avail myself of the authority 
of the learned Selden: "In interpreting the Scripture," 
Bays he, "many do as if a man should see one have 
ten poundSj which he reckoned by one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten ; meaning four was but 
four units, and five, five units, &c., and that he had in 
all but ten pounds; the other that sees him takes not 
the figures together as he doth, but picks here and 
there, and thereupon reports that he hath five pounds 
in one bag, and six pounds in another bag, and nine 
pounds in another bag, &c., when as in truth, he hath 
but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text here 
and a text there, to make it serve our turn ; whereas, 
if we take it altogether, and considered what went 
before, and what followed after, we should find it meant 
no such thing."^ 



'_ Vidi " Table Talk ; being the Disc 



a of Jno. Selileu, Esq.; 1689." 
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Your correaposdent proceeds to assure us — 
ou the strength of reasons and authorities sufBciently 
convincing to his own mind (atthough, bb the; aie not 
adduced, his argument must stand " ijuontum valeat"; — 
that " the whole system of heathen ethics uid heathea 
motives of action, are not only incompatible with, but 
diametrically opposed to, the spirit of the Gospel." 
Yet, be it remembered, that St. Paul himself is sup- 
posed, in more than one place, to have quoted these 
same heathen {commonly called classical) writers. It 
will be sufficient, on this head, to remark that most of 
oar great Christian, ethical, and theological authors, have 
either strengthened or illustrated their writings from the 
works of these " unhappy victims of judicial error and 
sinfulness:" t. ff.. Mason, in his admirable "Essay on 
Self- Knowledge ; " Lord Bacon, in his " Moral and Political 
Essays;" and innumerable others. 

As to the Apostle himself, (with the utmost reverence 
be it stated,) we know that his great attainments must 
have been made under the influence of some of the 
motived which commonly actuate the unregenerate mind 
— seeing that they were made previously to his conver- 
sion ; yet they were not the less available for the pur- 
poses assigned bim in the dispensations of Divine 
Providence. 

There is, indeed, something so sweeping and com- 
prehensive in your correspondent's censure and wholesale 
condemnation of names to which most enlightened men 
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have bees accustomed to look up with deference for the 
last two thousand jetus, that it is difficult to withhold 
our admiration £rcni his courage, although we may 
hnmhl; indulge & doubt as to the propriety of its exer* 
tioQ on such occasions, as Well as of the general 
correctness of his conclusions, when he so boldly chal- 
lenges their authority, and denounces so unsparingly the 
" heathen ethics, and heathen motives of action of these 
Gentiles," 

Heartily concurring, however, in hia benevolent wish 
that " the one great motive to obedience and improve- 
ment, to which in the Scriptures of truth all other 
motives are made subsidiary, viz., the love of Sim wAo 
Jirit loved Us, Were more generally substituted amongst 
our youth," I am still of opinion that, in the absence 
of this constraining impulse, we may lawfully avail our- 
selves of emulation under the restrictions formerly 
enumerated, as a succedaneum in conducting the merely 
secular departments of education. Surely it may admit 
of a question, how far we are justified in relinquishing 
a means of improvement, which some of the wisest 
and best of the human race have advocated in theory, 
and sanctioned by their practice ; or in quietly resigning 
the incalculable advantages, in an educational point of 
view,7 which it is adapted to confer. 

Appreciating most highly the religious motives 
suggested by your correspondent, I cannot but perceive 
a difficulty in applying them, at an early age especially, 
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to sotne braDches of a liberal education ; I am eren 
Inclined to think that few of our " yonth at Bchool " 
voQld discover the connexion between those pure motireB, 
for instance) and the not Teiy pure details of heathen 
mythology, however indispensable saeh information doubt- 
less is to the right understanding of the Greek and 
Latin classics. 

Under all these circumstances. I am willing to ac- 
knowledge my preference, in practical tuition, for those 
motives ( emulation included ) which have beneficially 
actuated our predecessors ; nay, to extend their influence : 
nor can I help attaching some value to the opinions 
of such men as Knox and Barrow — schoolmasters as 
veil as clergymen and scholars; for as Butler quaintly 
remarks — 

" Wlien yoor names are aptly cliosen, 
Two arc &a valid as two doEen," 

"They," says the former, "who have arrived at any very 
eminent degree of excellence in the practice of an art 
or profession, have commonly been actuated by a species 
of enthusiasm in the pursuit of it." Again, in an ex- 
tract from Milton's "Tractate:" — "But here the main 
skill and groundwork will he to temper tbem with such 
lectures and explanations Upon every opportunity as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience, enflamed with 
B study of learning and the admiration of virtue; 
stirred np with high hopes of living to be men, and 
worthy patriots, dear to God, and famoui to all ayea." 
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And again — "lofasing into their youDg miiidB such aw 
ingenuous and noble ardour, as would not fail to makefl 
maoy of them renowned and matchlfss men." 

The testimony of the celebrated Dr. Isaac Barrow J 
is still more express on the point in dispute : 1 
"Another powerful principle," says he, " which should! 
be carefully kept alive in the minds of youthful J 
students is ambition or emulation. The school-boy 
not less induenced than manl^ind in general, by the I 
sentiments of those immediately around him. The con- 
tempt or the esteem, the applause or the ridicule of 
his comrades, are amongst his most efficacious i 
of action." 

I might here adduce the authority of a much greaterj 
philosopher than either of the preceding writers, thoughfl 
less acquainted than they with scholastic details — John 
Locke ! His opinion on the subject is recorded ittj 
numerous passages of his " Treatise on Education ; " 
I will content myself with the following : — " Concerning 
reputation, I shall only remark this one thing more 
it, that though it be not the true principle and measufli 
of virtue (for that is the knowledge of a man'a 
and the satisfaction it is to obey his Maker, in following 
the dictates of that light God has given him, with 
hopes of acceptation), yet it is that which comes near 
to it: and being the testimony and applause that otbttt 
people's reason, as it were by a common consent, 
to virtuous aad well-ordered actionSj it is the proper gtiidt 
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and encouragement of chiMren, until they grow able to 
judge for themselves, and to find what is right by their 
own reason." 

Having thus feebly attempted to respond to our 
writer'a demand for "sounder arguments," by subatituting 
the opinions of eminent and learned men for my own, 
as a slight return for his doubtless well-intentioned re- 
monstrance and unsolicited criticism, I trust he will be 
satisfied ; and probably feel convinced that even in 
writing an article for a magazine, on so simple (?) a 
subject as education, a little previous knowledge of the 
matter in hand is not altogether without its use ; a 
circumstancs not unfrequently overlooked by contributors 
to periodical literature. 

If, however, I be still in error, it is some consolation 
to err in such good company ; with Bacon and Milton, 
with Locke and Johnson ; with the great and good of 
almost every age and country ; who have all attained the 
eminence which gave them their ascendancy, and, vrith 
it, the enviable power of doing good to their species, 
by their indulgence of the motive so unsparingly repro- 
bated by your correspondents. 

In conclusion, I would observe that it appears to 
have been more especially the main-spring of British 
excellence, and of all those glorious attributes which 
the poet ascribes to us, as a nation : — 

" Hail 1 English merit 1 where we find combined, 
Wlute'er high Fancy, sound, judicious thought, 
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The ample, generous heart, undrooping soul, 
And firm, tenacious valour can bestow. 

Thomson's Libertt. 

Hoping that it will, by this time, be^ apparent, that 

I am far from exalting emulation to "that bad eminence" 

which would bring it in contact with the incomparably 

superior motives which religion supplies; but claiming 

for it a prominent place among those subsidiary means 

which human ingenuity, acting upon the principles of 

our common nature, has devised, for the furtherance of 

merely secular objects, 

I am, dear Sir, &c., 

a. SKINNteR. 
Winchmore-HUl Academy. 
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A LETTER* TO THE mGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN 
RIISSELL,t ON THE EDUCATION OF THE HIGHER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES. 

"Plus habet opcria qnam hanoris." ^ QutNf ttiAN. 

Ml LoBD, — At an early period of yoar Lordship's ad- 
ministration, we had your authority for believing that 
one of the first snbjeets which would occupy the atten- 
tion of the Government would be that much talked-of, 
but much neglected one — Education. Will your Lord- 
ship permit me, the greater part of whose life has been 
spent in Schoola, to oSer a few suggestions connected 
therewith? These, it may be premised will have refer- 
ence chiefly to establishments designed for the education 
of the higher and middle classes of the community; 
bat may prove not inapplicable to schools having a more 
comprehensive — a national character. 



• Thla letter waa aappoaeJ, at the time oi its publication, to 
have had considerable influence in expediting the inmrporalion of 
the Raf&l College of Freceptars. It ia appended to thia tioik aa 
indicating the vicwa whioh were then beginning to prevail in refer- 
ence to Education, and aa anticipatory of aome of those princtplea 
which have since become of almost luiiversol adoption in the tnin- 
ing of jouth. 

t Now Earl Ruuell. 
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Among the varioua anomaliea which aocietj' in this 
country pregents, there is perhaps, scarcely one more I 
remarkable than this — that whereas all persons feel or 
profess au interest in the promotion of edacatlon, and 
notwith Stan ding the liberal efforts which have been made 
to advance it among the humbler orders of the com- ' 
m unity, few people appear to have reflected that to ' 
elevate the standard of education is no less important 
than to difaae it ; and that, , in order to this, a corres- 
ponding elevation in the character of those who are ' 
the ordinary instruments of its dissemination is equally 
indispensable ; — in short, that schoolmasters themselves , 
should be put upon a right footing ; for your Loidsbip 
will readily acquiesce in the seutiment of a wise ancient, 
— ''Nee enim is solus reipublicre prodeat qui de pace 
belloque censet, sed qui juventutem eshortatur, et qui 
virtute instruit animos, &c." Beueca. Now this can only be i 
rendered practicable by giving to schoolmasters a certain . 
grade, a recognized statas in society ; requiring, by ex.- 
amination or otherwise, that a pledge should be secured ' 
to the public, for the due qualification of those, in the 
performance of their important duties, who profess to * 
impart instruction to the rising generation. This woi 
be effected, to an important extent, by incorporating 
them by public charter, and thus constituting them the 
authorized functionaries of the state, for the discharge 
of those duties which tbey have hitherto performed 
irresponsibly, — without being amenable to any tribunal 
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save that of public opinion, — in fact only on sufferance. 
If we think it requisite that he who professes to treat 
our bodily ailmeDts should be able to produce vouchers 
for hii skill ; if he who aspires to be intrusted with 
mattars of property and with our interests as citizens, 
should bo provided with testimonials of his legal pro- 
ficiency ; — is it too much to insist that they who 
superintend the formation of those early habits, upon 
which all future results, for good or evil, essBntially 
depend, should be required to produce some kind of 
evidence that they are not unskilled in what they pro- 
fess to teach? — that they are qualified for the task 
which they have undertaken to perform ? — and as a 
result of this, that they should be enabled, and indeed 
encouraged, to aaaume that position in society to which 
the importance of their duties and the responsibility of 
their office entitles them? I will not presume to inform, 
but beg to remind your Lordship of how much con- 
sequence B good education was esteemed by the ancients : 
of which we have an instancQ iu Philip : this appears 
from a curious letter from that monarch to Aristotle, 
preaerred by Gellius. I avail myself of Harris's trans- 
lation, which reads thus: — 

"PHILIP TO ARISTOTLE GREETING. 
" Know that I have a son bom. On this account 
" I am greatly thankful to the Ooda, not bo much 
" for the birth of the child, aa for his being bom 
"during your times: for I hope that, by his being 
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will become ^ 

the manage- ■] 



"bred and educated under you, 

" worthy of us, and worthy to succeed 

" meat of a&irs." 

It may be objected that the Clergy, to whom the 
superior branches of education were formerly almost ex- ' 
oluflively, and are stiil to a great extent inlruated, give ■ | 
sufficient security for thrir qualifications in the fact of ■] 
their having passed the University examinations, 
their teholarahip this may be admitted; but the method 
of communicating the knowledge which they possess — 1 
the art o/' Uachin^, is another matter. Moreover, how ' | 
email a portion of education, properly so called, is con- , 
stitnted of Greek and Xiatin ! How few clergymen (with I 
deference be it observed) are competent to teaeh those 
very branches which, in a commercial countiy like c 
and especially among the middle classes of society, 
most in request : or to meet the demands of that , | 
utilitarian spirit which — beneficially or otherwise - 
the characteristic of our age and country ! But besides | 
those who have, at least, an ostensible claim to con- i 
fidence, arising from their previous preparation for literaij 
and scientific pursuits, there are numerous others of 
whom even this cannot, with truth, be affirmed; — persons 
who vrith a mere modicum of learning, and even less skill 
in imparting it, assume the responsible office of educators ! — 
— and so long as the public will intrust the best interests. 
of their children, without investigation, to persons whose 
only claim to confidence is the boldness of their pre~ 
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tensions ; — so long, indeed, as this important charge is 
committed to mdividaait, instead of being vested in a 
eorporaU and chartfred body, — this will doubtless be the 
case. Until some such " court of appeal " against the 
abuses of educational adventurers be provided, all hopes 
of general and durable improvement in this paramount 
object of national progress must prove fallacious. 

We hear much of normal schools, training colleges, 
and other institutions for securing the qualifications of 
that highly useful and deserving body of men who ars 
to have the teaching of the mtaia; but who ever thinks 
of a similar provision for the instruction and professional 
qualification of Masters and Superintendents of our 
superior educational establishments, such as private board- 
ing or proprietary schools, &o. ? Is it that they who 
have the chief influence in the regulation of this 
powerful engine of human advancement are desirous of 
trying its effects on schools for the humbler classes of 
society, before they apply it to establiahments of s 
higher grade? Have they adopted the old maxim — "Fiat 
experimenttun in corpore vili ? " This it would be un- 
generous and absurd to suppose; — yet, upon what other 
principle can we explain the difference of treatment that 
exists ? 

It is not unknown to you, my Lord, that there are 
persons who view with apprehension the great advances 
made in mental culture, by the subordinate classes, 
within the last twenty years. Without in the slightest 
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degree pBTttcipating in such fears, but on the contrary 
exulting in the fact, ae a. healthy symptom and encouraging 
proof of national development, I think it must never'l 
tfaeless be admitted to be highly deeirable that somdl 
plan should be adopted — and that promptlj — for th*J 
purpose of raising the seals of intellectnal attainments^ 
among the higher and intermediate classes. This 
evident, can be done most efficiently by establishing a 
board of examiners elected partly /mm the rxitting tcholastie 
body, who should be authorized to esact proofs of the I 
requisite qualifications and proficiency, from all whoij 
should, in future, aspire to the honourable but onerc 
ploymentof preceptor, — not merely as to scholastic attaiO' 
mente (though of course, these would be indispensable)^]^ 
but it as regards the art of teaching — the didactique, aa-l 
it has been aptly called by our continental neighboui^ 
— the faculty of imparting to youth the requisite portiorf] 
of that learning or knowledge which themselves woul^ 
have been previously ascertained to possess. Such court | 
of Examiners might be empowered to grant certificatei 
or diplomas to such individuals as were found duly^ J 
qualified ; and thus we should arrive at something like' I 
a corporate responsibility, by which the profession of anfl 
instructor would be elevated in public estimation, 
qaallBed pretenders be excluded, and society protected I 
against empirics and self-constituted professors. 

In the mean time I woald beg to apprize your- 1 
Lordship (if indeed, it should have happened that 
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impbrtant a fact should have escaped your attention) 
that, from a deep impresaion of the neceaaitj of Bome 
such arrangemeDt for an improved system in the conduct 
of our national education, and to meet the requirements 
of an advanced state of civilization, a society has for 
nearly two years past, been formed in accordance with 
the views above indicated ; and is now regularly organ- 
It consists of " conBiderably more tban a thousand 
influential members of the scholastic profession who, 
encouraged by an uncquiTDcftl expression of public 
approval, the potent voice of the press, and the con- 
i of experience, are prepared nt the earliest op- 
portunity to urge upon the legislature the claims of 
such an institution, to solicit its sanction to the steps 
already taken, and to demonstrate the benefits which 
would, in all probability, be the result of the early and 
favourable recognition of such a body by the state. 

That your Lordship's powerful sanction to this im- 
portant undertaking may constitute another eluim upon 
the grateful approbation of the community, in addition 
to those which have already so frequently distinguished 
your Lordship's public career, ia the ardent wish and 
sanguine hope of 

Your Lordship's most obedient Sei-vant, 
S. SKINNER, M.C.P. 
PBOPRIETOB OF WINCHMOBE HILL ACADEMY. 
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p. 8. In order to illnBtrale aome of the 
views of a large portion of my scholastic brethren, I 
have presumed upon your Lordship's indulgence to sub- 
mit to your consideration a copy of the first part of 
my " Educational Essays." 
March irth, 1S51. 

N. B, Since the preceding letter was written, and 
while in the printer's hands, the principles therein 
honestly though feebly advocated have received a strong 
confirmation in a speech of Sir Eobert Peel, lately 
delivered at Tamworth, from which the fallowing extracts 
are subjoined by way of support and illustration. 

"It has alwajf* appeared to me that while we were 
proTiding the means of extending education to the puor, 
the class above the poor are really placed in a most 
unfortunate situation." — "I fear whilst the eifort is made 
and successfully made, to promote education amongst the 
working and labouring classes of the community, equal 
attention is not paid to the intellectual improvement of 
the class which is elevated by its position above them. 
The middle classes of this country have not the same 
comparative advantages which the labouring classes have 
with respect to education ; and, depend upon it, if that 
disadvantage be not removed, and that inequality as to 
education be not redressed, evil consequences will ensue; 
you will have the position and relation of the great 
classes of the community inverted ; you will have the 
lower class more intelligent, possessing more of that 
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power which results from knowledge, than the classes 
above it. I think you will agree with me, that it will 
be a great advantage that the children of the middle 
clasSj who are hereafter to constitute the great strength 
of this country, should have equal iDBanB of retaining 
their relative positions, and should benefit by the oppor- 
tunities of sound moral and religious education." — "Depend 
■upon it these ore time» when the mbjectt of real importance 
are subject* li&e theie. The example we have recently had, 
when we saw how the middle classes of this country 
rallied round the throne, at a time when other thrones 
were shaken, and fear prevailed throughout all nations, 
— we are bound, I think, maturely to consider, now 
the danger is past, in what way we can promote their 
social improvement." 
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" We always liail with Eitreme pleaaure the writings of a practical 
man. The Author of this volume has been for a conBiderahle period en- 
gaged in the great work of human inBtruction. and his remorka, on that 
account, aught to have great weight with all simiJarly engaged. Bat 
when we take into coneideration the truly philoBnphiml views the author 
entertains, and the very felidtoua manner in wiuch he eipregaea tliem, 
they offer, in theraselvea, auch a reeonunendatjon as to render any praiae 
from us utterly BUperflnoua. 

" The Esaajs are nine in number. The flrst, on first impreasiona ; the 
■econd, on the order in which the mental facultiea usually develop them- 
pelveB ; the third, on the early formation of etudioua habits ; the fourth, 
on iacilitatiog youthful atudiea : the fifth, on the means of exciting dili- 
gence in study ; tlie aiith, on familiar lectures in connection with the 
faiicrrogativfl sygtem -, the BCTentli, on diecrimination of character ; the 
eighth, hints on a practical method of teaching elocution in schools ; with 
appendices on emiilation, SiC."^Seliotastk Qaarttrlg Revieuj. 

" With regard to the manner in wliieh the important suhjecl of Edu- 
cation ia treated, we have to congratulate the author. He eahihits, in 
every page, evidence of being a profound thinker ; one who looks into 
the heuts of children, and knows where to find their springs of action. 
Nor is he less of the scholar than the philoaopber, as his work aboundi 
with paasages showing the result of much reading aa well as reasoning ; 
and, in all, a kindliness of disposition ' crops out.' as the geologist terms 
it ; giving evidence of rich mines of ■ full sympathies ' deep within. 
Happy must be the youth plated under his charge ; and pleasant, indeed, 
must be to him the work of a teacher ; the moat important work of which 
rniin is capable, and to which such men are a high ornament ; accordingly 
such writings are proofs, if any were wanting, that the Schoohuasters of 
England are a race worthy of the highest consideration. We have little more 
to add than to recommend these eaauya to our scholastic friends, aBsuriug 
them tliat they will rise from their perosal, under the inflaence of just 
and BOund views of edncation, and with their hearts warmed and en- 
lightened." — EducaCional Magaxint. 

"We have read these Essays with considerable pleasure. They are 
evidently the production of a thinking and practical writer, and suggest 
some very valuable notices on the subjects to which they refer. Mr 
Skinner lias long been an Instructor of youth ■, hut one who has not bfen 
contented with following the customary routine. He sees that Ihc tutor 
has a great work to do ; and these Essays show that he lias thought much 
on ita priociplea- and the best nitlhod of apply in y K\\Kni."—Educaiifmal 
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STRUCTURE AND ITS DEVELOPMEJTT. 
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"Tblslethe BecoDdof ProfcesDr Hcara'a Important coatrfbntloiie to English 
lltentare. Bad wc wittnre lo predict fnr It H far more ntdB-eprrod onA not lens per- 
nmnent fiune tbim bu been aeMi^ved by hLi first. It liiu the atme attntetlve and 
tclllDg ftjie, the Bune nnsterly FomprebmBlon of Ibe BDb]wt denlt with, and. like 

It, ti quIU TBDiBTlnblG fbr umplltndc nnd f<:Uclty of UlDetrntlDD Tbe rcsl chum In 

thtmorklB, not merely the ample eomnund of forcible liDgnuge, bat tht fant that 
beliiln'afBtGmnBBonietblngnew. It iBnottoomucb to 917, tbnt It is lin]ioeisib!e 
to open a paRf of thiB book withont Bndlnp; soine one thine atlesat, whellier fspl or 
teaectlan, irell worth muliiug a note oL lu this faclg Btyle ProfeHsor Bism 
approBClloB Doarer to HbcbdIs; than nbnoat any miter we remember."— T^s^rinu. 
" The noetlmportHnt book that bu boon Issued from the Anstrslian Prees, It 
if every man who hai auy thing to do with tbo 

theae colonies In many respectB It la moro 

1 pobUshed In the mother country. Aa Evidenced 
■n'B reaearchea have been deep and wide. The 
ilr reaulte is Incld and pleasing. For bis lani^nuSB 
ondcBlcd i'and for Ma politleal principles to a 



ta way into the 
ronnatlon of political opinion li 
tborough than any work of the kii 
by the authorities quoted. Dr. Hej 
«tyle In nbicb be commuoleateG tl 
he deaoendato 'tite wcUof EnRliti 
■onree no less ^aTe."—Sgdneu Morning Herald, 

" We regard it as a anbjeot of more than ordinary self-gratulation that Victoria 
Bbonld thus early In her national btatory possess an In dlitcnons literal.Tiri' of so high 
a typo as that which Professor Heam haK Issued undertbL'tlilea of 'Flufology' and 
'TheO^>vemment of England.'.,, - ..Every page bears the ImpresB of a mastermind. 
The HBtject la thorouRbly loveaUgated and phUoBopblcally reasoned onl... — In Its 
atyls It eomblnea the pleaslhg amplitude of Macaulay with the terse factlneSB of 
Uotley. It Ib one of those rare books which, when treating of eomparatlvi^ly dry 
snbJectB, pJotheB tbpm In su«h on cxquisfle drapery of new tboughlB as to rivet tbe 
reader's attention to the end."— Tfte HtraM. 

"Frofeaaor Heam speaki of the events of the middle ages as If they bad 
Dceorred within hla own llfetlnie. This way of troatlnR the subject Bares Us readers 
a world oftroublB, Els pages constUnt? aroyal road to knowlEdgeulungwhlchtbe 
reader ambles pleaaantly and apeedaj. the very authorities dotted here and thens 

aearociy requiring to be glanced at. Taking the work as a whole, we muit 

aoknowledge that It Is the best text-book that baB come under our observation Dn 
the autiJect. We welcome it aa the most valuable cantrfballon yetmade to Australian 
Uteralure. Compared with Its merits. Its faults arc Blight. A more erudite treattan 
woDld be less nsefbl. fOr it contains all that a eolonlal student can require, nnleaa 
ooQStltutianalhlalory be taken In hand by bim as a Bpeclal object of research, few 
readers would be dliposcd to spare the lime for tlie peruaiJ of a work of more 
elaborate dclall. The book Ik one that will lire, and Is not likely lo be superseded 
BHUi Bulhorily in obj Bchooln or on Ihi'hbelvrBnr libraries of modefarejimiuatoos,' 
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loUd trtBUBo on FoUtlCHl Eqoi 
r a woll-written work, but seems 
eg ol the day, incIndlDg, on cciUln 



lo^ffi. ™i*Vu 



iofullofneslBudin 



' to read tbaa SDish booke 

tlon will) Ida Bul))eet, nod Ms leadlD 

^printc polota." — Saiurdi^ Itft^fvf. 

ibl; treated oras here. •FlmoJogf 



"aeldamlf ever bsB the aabject been 90 aorec 
tt n book VPbich ouebt lo be and we truat wilfbe widely read, and it catinot be read 
wtthont Ttry conelderablc praUt and pleuute. Tlie lUoe trntloas qnoled an pcBuliarlf 
a{t(, aud Inmeate an onaaaidly oultlTatfld and well atorcd mind." — Arffiu. 

" It Is no mere sammaiT of tbe tkmJUw doi 

MlU'a 1 



le not by any means deigned aeancapy neiiee of 'tlflil rbi 



or FoHlgn. In thfii particular domain of EcieuHfic Inqolry, Bu 
and pnrpoBtrs. an orthinnl nnrk, meihodieBlly dieeeitld. lucidly 



preceding author. 



Bu|:rlM 



But it le. 10 kU iDten 



.■■-Jf-/ftti/ Raii 



•• ProfMiw Ueam hai acrompllBhed the dlffioolt task at n 
hkM and political pbiloBOpbj [ntcrcBtiaK. HIb work bcaru rvi 
rvBearrh. livery chapter 1b a tbougbtntl and vell-vrritten esaa 
are eMlfully dlBtributed so ax to facllitnts stud; .dilTcnirf 

by a natural aequence, which rcndera the whole iicheme c -^— , - -. 

—MrHimimr- Herald. 

'-'Die prlnelplei whicb determine the industrial orcaniiatiOD of Boclotf ■» 
rli'jirly fltati;d. and tbfir operation fi lucidly explained and illuBtrated : at the Mn» 
time that uiui-li li^'Ut Ik Ihrowa npon Bome of tbe more rompllcalcd quEslions, bdoII 
AH eNrhan^e. ralui'B. and rent. As a lather recommendation the work 1b ibndbtr 
written, and tUi.' sutijivtB are metliodically i.maged."—Si/>i7ita Monting Berald. 

"The style Is remarkably clear, and the writer ahoauds in iUi 
holb from literatore anil aeienci! ; and ' .. - .. 

"eoeMorB in lb 
titer. 

■o which wHl pi 
m'B book, and 1 

1 ' FolitioaJ Economy ' la Bugraa 

nfhnr nf *Plntntnfw* bH4 rlnftie,, ^^o .»»., 

utlanKHaVB 
tlj beeijlo 

r..„-- - V -. ,. , — ^ ^ rioBColony 

o( YlclorlH upon haviuii amoiu; iu publie aidii a K^eatU'Dian poBaeaBlne' the abiU^ 
divjdayed by the author of ' I*lutolot^y,' "—Sri/ibane Courier. 



ii.BtirbHt the author of 'Flotoloin' baa dntbed hta i 
nd Mn most eoeent reaMmingin a lietit and pleasant laE 
)>oukr' uf aBlnillarnaturo. BfB dours haa eiideutly b 



